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Tjhank \[ou ! 

We extend sincere thanks to all our customers during the 
past trapping season and look forward with pleasure to 
dealing with you again next fall at our new address, 

235 Princess Street 

Until September 1st we will be open for business at 166 
Princess St., Winnipeg. Ship or bring your Hides, Horse 
Hair and Seneca Roots to this address. 

f)ntaottyTE>att dantpang. 

INCORPORATED 2 "? MAY 1670. 

Raw Fur Department 

166 Princess Street (Until September 1st.) 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 


A ■) ( \ L. ( 
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IN EMERGENCIES 

Prompt Telephone Service is Vital 

With eqipment heavily loaded, serious delays 
may be caused by errors in dialing and by 
unnecessarily long conversations. 

Please consult the Directory for the 
right number. Please be brief. 

SERVING THE PROVINCE 


KEEP OUR 
FORESTS ALIVE 

WATCH YOUR MATCHES AND YOUR CIGARETTE BUTTS 

ALWAYS BE SURE YOUR CAMP-FIRE 
IS COMPLETELY DEAD BEFORE 
YOU LEAVE THE AREA. 
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You can be sure 
of the bottom prices 
every day of the week 
at SAFEWAY! 

£e Suxe ... Shop SAFEWAY and Save! 



SAFEWAY 


CANADA SALE WAV' LIMITED 



Three Good 
Hotels . . . 


McLaren hotel 

Main & Rupert 


LELAND HOTEL 

William Sc Albert 


KIRKFIELD HOTEL 

Portage at Parkdale 
Kirkfield Park, Man. 


Fred Dangerfield 
Jas. Dangerfield 



LTD. 

Distributors of 

Commercial Fishing Equipment 
Marine Hardware 
Flambeau Outboard Motors 

WINNIPEG - EDMONTON 
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Canada’s Leading Specialty Shop 


Furs and Fashions, also Men’s Clothing and 
Furnishings ... of guaranteed quality, the top¬ 
most in value ... at fair and reasonable prices. 

HOLT RENFREW & CO., LIMITED 


MARTIN 

PAPER PRODUCTS LIMITED 

Manufacturers of 

CORRUGATED BOXES 
WINNIPEG - CALGARY - EDMONTON 

Winnipeg Phone 204 871 - Calgary Phone 55 603 - Edmonton 25 924 


HIGHWAY ACCIDENTS! 

CARE - CAUTION - COURTESY 

These are the three bywords of safety. 

Always exercise these three precautions and 
you will protect your own life — 
and the life of others. 

MOST HIGHWAY ACCIDENTS CAN BE PREVENTED 


D R E W R Y S 

Manitoba Division, Western Canada Breweries Limited 
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MAPLE LEAF 



Maple Leaf Tendersweet Ham is delicious . . . 
whether sliced cold or served sizzling hot 
in steaks — or as a crisp, brown juicy 
roast. Always ask for Maple Leaf Tendersweet 
Ham. 

A Product of 

CANADA PACKERS LIMITED 

ST. BONIFACE 


BOOTH FISHERIES 

CANADIAN COMPANY LIMITED 

804 Trust and Loan Building 


WINNIPEG 


MANITOBA 


Selkirk, Man. — Winnipegosis, Man. — The Pas, Man. 
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JOIN ONE OF THESE FAMOUS 
WESTERN UNITS NOW 

The 39th Field Regiment, R. C. R. 
6th Field Engineers Regiment 
The Royal Winnipeg Rifles 

There Are Also Vacancies in The Following Corps: 
R.C.A.C. - R.C. SIGS. C. - R.C.A.S.C. - R.C.A.M.C. 
R.C.A.D.C. - R.C.O.C. - R.C.E.M.E. - C. PRO. C. 

C. INT. C. - R.C. CHAP. C. 

Represent Your Province In The 

27th riVtllltt I1MTM BRIGADE 

GROUP 


MEN ARE WANTED NOW 


Enrolment Standards 

TO ENLIST YOU MUST: 

1. Volunteer to serve anywere. 

2. Be 17 to 40 (tradesmen to 45). 

3. Meet Army medical require¬ 
ments. 

4. Married men will be accepted. 


Benefits 

1. Current rates of pay and al¬ 
lowances with medical, dental 
care, clothing, food and quar¬ 
ters supplied. 

2. Reinstatement in civil employ¬ 
ment and appropriate benefits 
under the veterans’ charter as 
amended by Parliament. 

3. Trades training. 


Write to No. 8 Personnel Depot, Prairie Command H.Q., Fort Osborne 
Barracks, Winnipeg, or apply to nearest Reserve Army Unit. 

Trained United Strength Is Needed 
To Prevent Aggression 
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The Announcement o f the Ch air of Icelandic 
in the University of Manitoba 


March 30th, 1951 will mark one of 
the most important milestones in the 
history of the Icelandic people of North 
America. That evening Dr. A. H. S. 
Gillson, President of the University of 
Manitoba, announced that the uni¬ 
versity was establishing a Chair in Ice¬ 
landic Language and Literature in the 
fall of this year for the academic season 
1951-2 and that vigorous plans were 
going forward to find the first in¬ 
cumbent of the Chair. The main part 
of Dr. Gillson’s address appears else¬ 
where in this issue. 

The temptation to make comments 
on this achievement both personal and 
representative of the almost unanim¬ 
ous opinion of the Icelandic people, 
is very great. But no matter how 
objective such comments may be, they 
are liable to be misconstrued and the 
criticism made that they are over en¬ 
thusiastic and lacking in fair and 
comparative analysis. 

It is therefore much more appropri¬ 
ate to let others be the spokesmen. 
Their thoughts and actions, it may be 
assumed, are based upon reasoning 
and objective assessment. This outside 
opinion can be inferred from the publ¬ 
icity which agencies such as the press 
and the radio gave in providing a set¬ 
ting for the occasion and featuring the 
president’s announcement. It can be 
seen even more clearly in the signifi¬ 
cance given to the new chair in gov¬ 
ernment and university circles and in 
the educational value placed upon the 


Icelandic language and Icelandic liter¬ 
ature by men of letters in different 
parts of the world. 

When the editors-in-chief of the two 
Winnipeg dailies, The Winnipeg Tri¬ 
bune and Winnipeg Free Press, were 
informed of what was to take place at 
the Playhouse Theatre they at once 
offered space on the editorial page and 
gave instructions to the city editors 
that due publicity be given to the im¬ 
portant event. It was arranged that it 
was to be covered in its three aspects 
—the joint recital by the visiting art¬ 
ists from New York, Maria Markan 
and Helga Sigurdson, special features 
of the campaign for the raising of the 
Fund and the cultural significance of 
the establishment of the Chair. All this 
was most willingly carried out. 

The Canadian Press, with its net¬ 
work of newspapers across Canada, 
asked for the necessary information 
for a four hundred word release for 
the evening papers of March 30, with 
a brief follow up after the announce¬ 
ment. Newspapers from all over Can¬ 
ada published the main part of the ev¬ 
ening release and made appropriate 
reports the morning after the an¬ 
nouncement. The following are typical 
examples of the two press releases: 

The Montreal Daily Star, Friday, 
March 30, 1951 

ICELANDERS FOUND COURSE 

— A fond dream of Manitoba’s 15,000 
citizens of Icelandic descent — a chair 
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of Icelandic language and literature at 
the University of Manitoba—will be re¬ 
alized today. 

Icelanders who look on their mother 
tongue as a classic language on a par 
with Latin and Greek tonight will 
hear Dr. A. H. S. Gillson, president of 
the university, formally announce est¬ 
ablishment of the new department. 

The children of Icelandic settlers 
who trekked to the west shore of Lake 
Winnipeg 75 years ago to farm and 
fish, contributed the bulk of $155,000 
which has been placed on deposit at 
the university to finance the Chair. 

A $200,000 endowment to put the 
chair on a self-sustaining financial 
basis is planned. 

The Icelanders living in Manitoba 
are the largest Icelandic group in the 
world outside of Iceland. The prov¬ 
ince is generally regarded as the centre 
of Icelandic influence and culture in 
North America. Another 10,000 Ice¬ 
landers are scattered throughout Can¬ 
ada and the United States. 

Courses to be offered by the new 
department are expected to attract 
students who are taking advanced 
English or are interested in the classics 
which are basic to modern Western 
languages. Students of Icelandic des¬ 
cent will have facilities for intensive 
study of their mother tongue. 

A major undertaking of the depart¬ 
ment will be the study of Old Norse, 
one of the root languages of English, 
which has been preserved in Iecland 
for more than 1,000 years. It is said to 
differ no more from modern Icelandic 
than the language of Shakespeare dif¬ 
fers from modern English. 

Dr. P. H. T. Thorlakson, chairman 
of the committee sponsoring the enter¬ 
prise, said establishment of the chair 
is more than a tribute to the Icelandic 
people. 

“It is recognition of the claim of Old 


Icelandic as one of the chief classical 
languages of western Europe”, he said. 

The Vancouver Daily Province, Satur¬ 
day, March 31, 1951: 

ICELANDIC LANGUAGE 
CHAIR ESTABLISHED 

—Dr. A. H. S. Gillson, president of 
the University of Manitoba, Friday an¬ 
nounced establishment of a chair of 
Icelandic language and literature at 
the university. 

Before an audience of 1600 Dr. Gil¬ 
lson said: “We are meeting to set in 
motion that final act which will est¬ 
ablish for all time this ancient culture 
of Iceland as a living force in the de¬ 
velopment of our beloved country, 
Canada.” 

NEWS ROUND UP 

The Canadian Broadcasting Corp¬ 
oration decided of its own accord to 
put the announcement of the chair on 
the News Round Up the very evening 
when the announcement was being 
made. The News Round Up follows 
the 9 o’clock evening news (C.S.T.) 
and is very widely listened to all over 
Canada and the northern States. The 
C.B.C. has a short wave department 
and the report, with changes only in 
the introduction, was repeated on the 
overseas short wave which has a cover¬ 
age extending over Europe and many 
other parts of the world. The following 
is the News Round Up report: 
Introduction 

Tonight, Friday March 30, Dr. A. H. 
S. Gillson, president of the University 
of Manitoba—is announcing the est¬ 
ablishment of a Department of Iceland¬ 
ic Language and Literature at the uni¬ 
versity. 

The announcement is the climax of 
a movement which began three years 
ago when prominent members of 
Manitoba’s Icelandic Community de- 
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cjded that the time had come for their 
mother tongue and literature to be 
taught at Manitoba’s University. They 
established a public fund and invited 
subscriptions to it for the purpose of 
endowing an Icelandic Chair at the 
university. One of the leaders of the 
movement is Judge W. J. Lindal of 
Winnipeg, a native of Iceland who 
was brought to Manitoba by his par¬ 
ents when just one year of age. Here 
he is to tell us of the events leading up 
to this evening’s announcement. 

W. J. Lindal 

Icelanders started to come to Canada 
about 75 years ago. Some settled on the 
shores of Lake Winnipeg. Others mov¬ 
ed west and took up homesteads in 
wild bushland and on untrod prairie. 

The 15,000 Icelanders now liv¬ 
ing in Manitoba are the largest group 
in the world outside of Iceland, and 
this province is generally regarded as 
a centre of Icelandic influence and 
culture in North America. 

But getting back to the pioneers—as 
they toiled, they made a resolution and 
they dreamt a dream: a resolution that 
their children would get an education 
and make a contribution to the build¬ 
ing of this their new homeland—a 
dream that some day a place of learn¬ 
ing could be- provided where their 
language and literature could be pre¬ 
served. 

The pioneers could see in such an 
institution much more than a home for 
another modern language. Anglo-Saxon 
and Old Icelandic—Norse as it is some¬ 
times called—are the two root langu¬ 
ages of modern English. 

Icelandic is a classic language. It is 
often said that a person does not fully 
understand grammar until he has 
studied one of the classics. 

The pioneers performed their task. 
Their descendants are con¬ 


tributing their quota of leaders in the 
professions, in business and indeed in 
all walks of life. 

What about their dream? Through 
the joint effort of the Icelandic people 
from coast to coast, $150,000 (more 
than £50,000) has been collected for 
the establishment of an Icelandic Chair 
at the University of Manitoba. For ex¬ 
ample, a bachelor living on a home¬ 
stead in Saskatchewan, with no family 
of his own to benefit, gave two thous¬ 
and dollars. 

The new department is expected to 
attract students who are taking advanc¬ 
ed English as well as those of Iceland¬ 
ic origin who will want to give inten¬ 
sive study to their mother tongue. 

The dream of the pioneers has come 
true. 

Interest very general 

The announcement of the Chair 
was featured in the news items on all 
four Winnipeg radio stations and some 
other stations on March 30, and the 
following morning. 

The event at the Playhouse Theatre 
was under the distinguished patronage 
of the Lieutenent-Governor of Mani¬ 
toba, Hon. R. F. McWilliams, and 
Mrs. McWilliams, the Premier of 
the province, Hon. D. L. Campbell and 
Mrs. Campbell and the following: 
Hon. Thor Thors, Iceland’s Minister 
to Canada and the United States, and 
Mrs. Thors, Mr. Justice A. K. Dysart, 
Chancellor of The University of Mani¬ 
toba, Dr. A. H. S. Gillson, President 
and Vice-Chancellor of The University 
of Manitoba, and Mrs. Gillson, Mr. 
Victor Sifton, Chairman of the Board 
of Governors, The University of 
Manitoba, and Mrs. Sifton, Hon. W. C. 
Miller, Minister of Education, and 
Mrs. Miller, Mr. Garnet Coulter, K.C., 
Mayor of Winnipeg, and Mrs. Coulter, 
Mr. Laurence C. Frank, American Con- 


l 
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sul-General, and Mrs. Frank, Mr. 
Grettir L. Johannson, Consul for Ice¬ 
land and Denmark, and Mrs. Johann¬ 
son. 

Most of the members of the Board of 
Governors of the University attended 
as well as a number of leading educa¬ 
tionists of Winnipeg. 

As already stated the address of Dr. 
Gillson appears elsewhere in this issue 
and with it the Introductory Remarks 
of Dr. P. H. T. Thorlakson, chairman 
of the Foundation Committee. Space 
does not permit the reproduction of 
the letters read by Dr. Gillson but the 
following excerpts show the interpre¬ 
tation given by these distinguished ed¬ 
ucationists to the establishment of the 
chair. 

... It is fitting, for obvious geo¬ 
graphical and ethnical reasons, that 
The University of Manitoba should 
have a strong department of Icelandic 
Studies. Other Canadian universities 
will recognize that primacy and send 
to The University of Manitoba stu¬ 
dents who desire to share the wealth of 
Icelandic culture. . . 

Sidney Smith, 

President. University of Toronto 

. . . The Great literature of Iceland 
which is far and away the greatest leg¬ 
acy which has been left to us by the 
Northern Nations, has never received 
the attention in the English-speaking 
world of which it is worthy. Since old 
Icelandic was spoken over half of Eng¬ 
land in the days of King Canute, we 
might be accused of a certain lack of 
appreciation of our own ancestors. 

C. Venn Pilcher 
Bishop Coadjutor 
of Sidney, Australia 

As a Professor of English, I can bear 
witness to the importance of Icelandic 
studies for workers in the English field. 


My own scholarly career would have 
been impossible without the know¬ 
ledge of Icelandic which I was able to 
obtain by a year’s residence in Iceland. 
The literature of Old and Middle Eng¬ 
lish cannot be studied with full success 
without some acquaintance with Ice¬ 
landic literature and a knowledge of 
the Icelandic language is indispensable 
to every successful student of the his¬ 
tory of the English language. . . 

Kemp Malone 
Professor of English 

John Hopkins University 

... in my opinion there is no coun¬ 
try or place outside of Iceland where 
a university chair of Icelandic could 
more appropiately be founded. Any 
student who has to learn the language 
before he can understand and apprec¬ 
iate Icelandic literature (which would 
usually be his objective) will have fac¬ 
ilities for doing so there which are not 
to be found elsewhere except in Reykj¬ 
avik. . . William A. Craigie 

University of Oxford, England 

As was to be expected this was an 
occasion for rejoicing in Iceland. The 
following cablegrams were received. 

Reykjavik, March 30 ’51 
Dr. P. H. T. Thorlakson 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

The Government of Iceland extends 
felicitations to Vestur-lslendingar on 
the establishment of a Department of 
Icelandic in the University of Mani¬ 
toba and expresses its appreciation of 
the contribution which has in this way 
been made to the preservation of Ice¬ 
landic culture in America. 

Steingrimur Steinjaorsson 
Prime Minister 

Reykjavik, March 30 ’51 
Dr. P. H. T. Thorlakson 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

The National League sends to you 
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all sincere good wishes on the occasion 
of the announcement of the Chair in 
Icelandic. 

Sigurgeir SigurSsson 
Ofeigur Ofeigsson 
Kristjan GuSlaugsson 
SigurSur SigurSsson 
horkell Johannesson 

Substance and felicitations were 
combined in this letter. 

Legation of Iceland 
Washington, 6, D. C. 

March 27, ’51 

Dr. Thorbjorn Thorlakson 
Winnipeg Clinic, Winnipeg. 

Dear Dr. Thorbjorn Thorlakson: 

It is a great pleasure to me to be 
able to inform you that the Govern¬ 
ment of Iceland has decided to donate 
$5,000.00 towards the establishment of 
a Chair in Icelandic Language and Lit 
erature in the University of Manitoba. 
Enclosed is a draft for this amount. 

The Government and the people of 
Iceland wish every success to this insti¬ 
tution which has become possible 


through the ready sacrifice, the zeal 
and efficiency of you all. 

With kindest regards 
Yours Sincerely 

Thor Thors 

When one views in retrospect the 
event of March 30, it becomes so 
abundantly clear that it is much more 
than the fulfillment of the dreams of 
the Icelandic people, precious as that 
is to us all. It is more than an impor¬ 
tant event in the history of education 
in Manitoba. As Dr. Gillson said with 
such clarity of vision, the chair will be 
“the centre from which all agencies 
working for the preservation of Ice¬ 
landic culture on the North American 
continent will draw life and inspir¬ 
ation.” ’’But”, Dr. Gillson added, “to 
me even this is only the means to a 
further end of much wider spiritual 
significance.” 

Those words are a challenge for the 
future and ample compensation for all 
efforts of the past. 

W. J. L. 


IN THE NEWS 


Dr. E. T. Felsted who has spent the 
past two years in Europe doing post 
graduate study and research in medical 
radiology, sailed early in May for Can¬ 
ada. While in England, the Winnipeg 
doctor studied radiological physics at 
the Royal Cancer hospital in London, 
radiographic technique at the Ilford 
Company laboratories, diagnostic radi¬ 
ology at the British Post-graduate Med¬ 
ical Federation and in the diagnostic 
radiology department of St. Mary’s 
Medical School hospital, London. He 
was awarded the Diagnostic Radiology 
diploma in April. Dr. Felsted attended 
the International World Radiology 
conference in London, the Internat¬ 


ional Cancer Society conference in 
Paris and Radio Physiological con¬ 
ference in Stockholm. It is expected 
that he will continue research work in 
Canada. Dr. Feldsted is the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Eggert Felsted of Winnipeg. 
★ 

CROWNED QUEEN, 

AT YOUTH FESTIVAL 

Miss Marion Johnson, of High River, 
Alta., was crowned Queen of the West¬ 
ern Canada Youth Conference re. 
cently. Marion is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Clifford Johnson of High 
River. Grandparents are the late Thor- 
dur Johnson, and his wife Mrs. Gudny 
Johnson of Winnipeg. 
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Jth. „Niels Jin3en } 2biAcove\ex o/ cAxtijjicial Sunlight 


By Hjalmur and Holmfridur Danielson 


Would that you would meet the sun and the wind 
with more of your skin and less of your raiment. 
For the breath of life is in the sunlight, 
and the hand of life is in the wind. 


—From 



A frail looking boy of fourteen, is 
standing on the beach on the east side 
of Stromoy (Stream Island), the largest 
of the Faroe Islands. He is waiting for 
the summer sun to rise above the 
ocean’s rim, where there is a clear view 
north of Nolsoy, between the islands. 
As he waits expectantly, fleecy white 
clouds floating lazily in the eastern sky, 
gradually take on the rosy tints of 
morning, the sun’s fiery disc slowly 
emerges above the horizon, and all the 
world bursts into golden glory. The 
sea, too, takes on a new enchantment 
as a glittering golden pathway sweeps 
across it from the horizon to his very 
feet. Looking north to the highest 
mountain on East Island the lad can 


“The Prophet", by Kahlil Gibran 

see the top-most pinnacle, the 
‘Witch’s Finger’, swathed in sunlight 
and limned against the darker expanse 
of the northern sky, as if pointing out 
to him the full implication of the 
power of sunlight over earth and 
heaven. 

The boy is Niels Ryberg Finsen. At 
this moment a feeling of warmth, well¬ 
being and contentment steals over him, 
and he sensed the pulsations of renewed 
energy around him as the world comes 
to life in motion and song. The mem¬ 
ory of this sunrise will be carried with 
him when he leaves his native land in 
the autumn, to go to school in Den¬ 
mark. But little does he dream that all 
this wonderful light that floods his 
visible world will be the source of his 
life’s work and will lead him to fame! 
He does not know that, in it, he is 
destined to discover a new scientific 
method for healing the sick, that he will 
be the founder of machine medicine, 
and that ultimately the world will be¬ 
stow upon him its greatest honor,—the 
Nobel Prize! 

Neither does he see the shadow that, 
even in the brilliant sunshine, is creep¬ 
ing upon his own manhood,—the 
shadow of the ravages of lifelong ill 
health, which will take its early toll, but 
which can never for a moment swerve 
his energies from his tireless, and often, 
thankless task of delving into the mys¬ 
tery of light to prove to a skeptical 
medical profession that it may be 
death’s most powerful antagonist. 
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Niels Finsen was born December 
15, 1860 at Thorshaven, the capital of 
the Faroe Islands. His father, Hannes 
Kristjan Steingrimur Finsen was Ice¬ 
landic and his mother, Johanna (Fro- 
mann) Finsen was Danish. She died 
when Niels was four years old and a 
few years later his father married again. 

Hannes Finsen was' Civil Govenor 
(AmtmaSur), Judge and Provost of the 
Faroe Islands, of which seventeen of 
the twenty islands, were at that time 
populated by 26,000 people of Norse 
origin with some Irish and Scottish. 
After a short period of independence, 
the islands were attached to Norway 
until 1814 when Denmark ceded Nor¬ 
way to Sweden but retained the Faroe 
Islands. The language of the islands 
was originally Norse and still retains 
a marked similarity to Icelandic. 

Life in Thorshaven had been pleas¬ 
ant and exhilarating for Niels whose 
introspective, poetic nature responded 
deeply to the charm of the great out 
doors. Here he could roam about the 
hills and valleys at will, watching the 
birds. He could lie on the rocks and 
listen to the symphony of the sea in 
all its varied moods; or he could go sail¬ 
ing between the islands with his father. 
He would spend long hours fashion¬ 
ing useful and ornamental articles 
from wood or bone, for he was most 
skilful and dexterous with his hands. 
He found it delightful to sail his own 
boat which he had made by burning 
out a great piece of square-timber, 
bought with his own pocket money, 
and rigged with beautifully trim sails. 

As he painstakingly carved his in¬ 
itials, ‘N.R.F.’, on a great column of 
basalt, he could not foresee that some 
day that massive pillar would be mov¬ 
ed to one of the main streets of Thors- 
hven, which was named after him, 
there to be fashioned into a monument 
in his honor; nor could he dream that 


beautiful and imposing monuments 
would one day be erected in Copenhag¬ 
en to commemorate the achievevents 
of the brilliant scientist and great 
humanitarian, Niels Ryberg Finsen. 

In his childhood, Niels had been 
fascinated when listening to the Ice¬ 
landic sagas, which his father often re¬ 
lated to the older children. The tragic 
saga of Sigmundur Brestison, of the 
Faroe Islands, had brought tears to his 
eyes, but his imagination was kindled 
to a rich glow by the story of Thorkell 
Mani. Perhaps because of his own, as 
yet undefined, affinity for the strange 
mystery of sunlight. Niels could und¬ 
erstand the reasoning of this pagan 
son of a Viking, who when he was 
about to die, asked to be carried out¬ 
side onto a sunny spot, and as he pass¬ 
ed away, committed his soul into the 
keeping of the God who had created 
the sun! 

It was a drastic change for Niels 
when, at the age of fourteen, he was 
placed in a boarding school at Her- 
lufsholme in Denmark. In this alien 
environment he was lonesome, home¬ 
sick and ill at ease. It seemed to him 
that now he had lost everything: his 
mother, his contact with his people 
and his country, with its song birds, 
hills, valleys and wide horizon. The 
land in Denmark was too flat, too un¬ 
interesting, and the horizon seemed to 
close in on him. His reserved indepen¬ 
dent spirit rebelled against the strict 
discipline and tedious routine of 
studies at the school, and the other 
boys teased him because he was so dif¬ 
ferent from them. Besides, he was not 
physically strong, and owing to all 
these factors seemed unable to apply 
himself to his studies, and failed in his 
class. 

o o o 

Niels’ grandmother in Iceland hav¬ 
ing offered to give him board and 
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lodging, his father decided to send 
him to the Grammar School in Reykja¬ 
vik. He sailed for Iceland August 11, 
1876, with a short stop over at his home 
in Faroe Islands. 

His grandmother, was the widow of 
Olafur Finsen, who had been Chief 
justice and Civil Governor in Iceland, 
when he died at the age of thirty-nine. 
Maria Finsen had been a widow for 
forty years when Niels came to her, 
but she had not forgotten how to 
mother a sensitive, lonesome lad, and 
give him the comforts of home. Once 
again Niels could enjoy life out in the 
open air, in an environment similar to 
that of his own country. He could 
explore the treeless hills and valleys, 
and listen to the same song birds. He 
could ride a fleet-footed pony out over 
the moors, and go sailing and shoot¬ 
ing, which were his favorite recreations. 

At first Niels was handicapped in his 
work at the Grammar School, because 
he could not speak the Icelandic lan¬ 
guage. Furthermore, he still did not 
seem to apply himself wholeheartedly 
to his studies, preferring to spend 
much of his time on investigations of 
various natural phenomena, which had 
always had a special interest for him, 
and on stuffing and mounting birds 
and animals which he had shot. To en¬ 
courage him in his school work his 
grandmother would point out that he 
had a great family record to live up to. 

“Your great grandfather”, she said, 
“was Hannes Finnsson, Bishop at 
Skalholt, and his father Finnur Jons- 
son, also a bishop at Skalholt, was the 
son of another famous man, Jon Hall- 
dorsson, the author of four volumes 
of church history. Your uncle Dr. Jon 
Finsen did some remarkable research 
and made discoveries regarding cysts 
in animals. Your cousin, Hilmar Fin¬ 
sen is the Governor, of Iceland and an¬ 


other cousin, Vilhjalmur Finsen, is 
Iceland’s representative to Sweden”. 

No doubt this history of his eminent 
forbears impressed Niels and had the 
desired effect of inducing him to give 
more attention to his school work. 
There is no doubt that he mastered the 
Icelandic language, as after several 
years in Iceland, he wrote to his 
brother, Olafur, that “I now speak 
Danish with an Icelandic accent.” 

During the winter of 1882 an epi¬ 
demic of measles spread all over Ice¬ 
land, and Niels, as well as many of the 
other students, contracted the dread 
disease. Final examinations were de¬ 
layed until July, and Niels, who had 
not fully recovered received an aver¬ 
age mark of only 73, which was con¬ 
sidered rather low. 

The University of Iceland was not 
established until 1911, so in common 
with other Icelandic students who 
aspired to a university education, Niels 
now entered the University of Copen¬ 
hagen. Being now rated as an Icelandic 
student he had the privilege, accord¬ 
ing to arrangements with Denmark, of 
securing free lodgings at “GarSi”, the 
students’ residence at the University 
of Copenhagen. This privilege was not 
generally enjoyed by Danish students, 
at least for the first years of their term, 
and then only by oustanding students. 

Perhaps Finsen’s independence of 
spirit and unorthodox methods of 
studying had been intensified by his 
sojourn in Iceland. Paul De Kruif, in 
his book “Men Against Death”, expres¬ 
ses this rather spectacularly when he 
says: “The Icelandic ex-Vikings had 
the absolutly unique system of teach¬ 
ing Finsen to believe nothing but 
what he found out for himself . . . 
and how he took to it!” 

In any case Niels persisted in spend¬ 
ing much of his time on investigations 
that to orthodox scientists seemed futile 
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and childish. When his own body was 
more than usually racked with pain, 
there seemed to be a special urgency 
about his research and he would drive 
himself relentlessly almost day and 
night. When utterly worn out he 
would relax by indulging in a little 
painting or drawing, or listening to 
good music, of which he was very fond. 

On the other hand, when he was 
well enough he enjoyed taking part in 
sports and going on outdoor excursions. 
He frequently went sailing or shoot¬ 
ing with his fellow students. With 
three other students from the Faroe 
Islands he bought a boat, repaired it 
and rigged it with sails and a deck. On 
his sailing trips he would take a draw¬ 
ing book with him and sketch the scen¬ 
ery and wild life around him. 

By this time Niels’ father had moved 
to Denmark, having been promoted to 
a position as ‘StiptamtmaSur’ at Ribe. 
On one of his vacations Niels organized 
a shooting competition at their home. 
Among the guests were the two daught¬ 
ers of Bishop Balslev, Elisabet and 
Ingeborg. When Elisabet won first 
prize, Niels, being a very keen sports¬ 
man, showed that he was not too pleas¬ 
ed to be beaten by a girl. Perhaps this 
incident induced him to spend much 
time during the next few months at 
the ranges at Amager. Some time later 
he became the champion marksman of 
the Scandinavian countries at the 
shooting meet in 1889. 

The Finsen and Balslev families 
frequently went on sailing trips on the 
Ribe river. These were happy times 
with much gaiety, singing and talking. 
During the winter vacations the young 
people enjoyed skating and dancing, 
with Ingeborg and Niels spending 
much of their time together, and in 
1889 their engagement was announced. 
They were not married, however, until 
1892, two years after Niels graduated 


as a doctor of medicine, and was est¬ 
ablished in his work as assistant prof¬ 
essor of anatomy at the University of 
Copenhagen. 

o o o 

For three years Dr. Finsen contented 
himself with acting in the capacity of 
prosector at the University; and here 
in 1893 in the little city of Copen¬ 
hagen, he was poor, unknown, and oft¬ 
en ill. But he had keen powers of ob¬ 
servation, a keenly developed faculty 
for investigation, a rare intelligence 
and an indomitable will in spite of 
his almost constant physical suffering. 

While yet a student, he had begun 
those investigations and experiments 
which were destined to make him 
famous, and at the same time his invent 
ive genius found scope in devising an 
improved breech-gun, a new cooking 
apparatus, cool summer houses, and 
later a variety of hematine lozenges. At 
the Anatomy College in Copenhagen 
they still use a dissecting knife invent¬ 
ed by him. His investigations started 
in a small attic of the old Surgical Col¬ 
lege building. Sophus Bang, a fellow 
student, believed with him that a com¬ 
plete revolution in therapeutics was 
necessary. When they both became ill, 
Bang went to Switzerland to strive to 
regain his health, and later became one 
of the foremost anatomists of Europe. 
But Finsen stayed on in Copenhagen 
to conduct his researches in its foggy 
and cold atmosphere. 

The effect of sunlight on all living 
things had for a long time possessed a 
special interest for Dr. Finsen. 
Through experiments he had been 
able to ascertain the effects of the sun’s 
rays upon some animals, and from per¬ 
sonal experience he knew the depress¬ 
ing effects of sunless days, as he un¬ 
fortunately had a room with a north¬ 
ern exposure at “GarSi”. Whenever 
(Continued on Page 53) 
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The Writer and the Librarian 

by MORRIS BISHOP, Cornell University 


Obviously, a book does not exsist 
until it is read. Until then it is a dead 
thing. It is simply an object like any 
other object. But reading is a creative 
act; every reader brings the book to 
life in his own hands. By that act he 
does the same as a musician does with 
a piece of music. A printed score is not 
music. It is not music until the mus¬ 
ician plays it; and a book is not really 
a book until some person takes it and 
acts it in his own imagination. It is of¬ 
ten very surprising to the author to 
discover what the reader has done with 
his book in his re-creation of it. There 
are cases in literary history in which 
the intention of the author, at least 
his understood intention, what he 
thought to be his intention, has been 
completely altered by the readers who 
have found in it things which he did 
not consciously put into it, although 
he may have done so unconsciously. 

In short, we are together. The author 
needs you as you need the author. Per¬ 
haps you could get along without the 
author (although you would find it 


(Dr. Bishop, who is a professor in the de¬ 
partment of Romance Languages, Cornell Uni¬ 
versity, Ithaca, New York, gave this inspiring 
address at the fifth annual conference of the 
Canadian Library Association held in Mon¬ 
treal, June 9-15. 1950. Dr. Bishop's discerning 
analysis of the situation in the field of liter¬ 
ature, in the United States and Canada will 
appeal to the readers of the Icelandic Can¬ 
adian, as will his significant figures on the out¬ 
put of literature in Iceland, and the high per¬ 
centage of sales. The article, with the deletions 
of the French passages and the poetry quot¬ 
ations, is reprinted here by permission of the 
Canadian Library Association. 

In his reference to outstanding Canadian 
authors, Dr. Bishop mentions also several 
French Canadians, including Garbrielle Roy, 
Roger Lemelin, Germaine Guevremont, and 
others, but as this paragraph was also in 
French, it is deleted. —F.ditor.) 


difficult to deal solely with the clas¬ 
sics) but the author certainly cannot 
do without the librarian. He can 
hardly exist without the service which 
you render him. 

Thus we are united in a common 
faith. The serious writer is moved by 
some mysterious impulse to record his 
thoughts and his dreams in some form 
which may have at least the look of 
permanency. He does it often in spite 
of himself. He does not know why he 
does it. I often think that you can tell 
the writing man from the non-writing 
man by the fact that the writing man 
can hardly be checked from doing his 
work, regardless of reward. When 
someone says to you that he is plan¬ 
ning to do some writing some time, he 
is going to write a book, but he has 
to buy a farm first or he has to get a 
certain kind of desk to write on, I 
think you may assume that he is not a 
writing man. There is a demon, a 
daemon, in certain people which 
makes them authors, whether or not 
they ever find any readers. 

And you, I think, likewise regard the 
Book as the repository of understand¬ 
ing, of wisdom, of beauty, of know¬ 
ledge; and I think I may safely say that 
that is true of all of you; and it is a 
very rare and precious experience to 
be in the presence of people of such a 
common faith. For if you did not have 
such a faith, I cannot conceive that you 
would be librarians. You would not be 
willing to spend your lives checking in 
and checking out, imposing five-cent 
fines, rubbing out the pencil marks 
and interpolations which you find in 
your books. That is the drudgery of 
your profession, which you accept be¬ 
cause you feel somehow that dealing 
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with books is a more worthy and satis¬ 
factory form of life than to go into the 
paint, oil and varnish business or into 
any other of the businesses which may 
have beckoned to you. 

Well, what is the situation of the 
book writer today? On the whole, it is 
not very brilliant; that is, the situation 
of the serious writer of serious books. 
There are not many in the United 
States or Canada today who can make 
a living by the writing of books. Writ¬ 
ers go into all sorts of accessory oc¬ 
cupations, into teaching, journalism, 
plenty of other trades. Notice that 
there is a distinction to be made be¬ 
tween the writer of books and the 
writer of magazine articles. The mag¬ 
azines have the money, of course, be¬ 
cause they have the circulation. Many 
writers of books make their living by 
magazine writing; but the magazine 
has little appeal for the serious writer 
because of its evanescence and because 
he somehow feels that he wants to en¬ 
close his thoughts in the ancient and 
traditional form of the Book. 

The book business is a poor one, 
despite the best seller. Of course any¬ 
one who can write a series of best sel¬ 
lers makes a very good living. However, 
that is a hard thing, to do, and if you 
are not included in that small list you 
can hardly expect more than the most 
modest competency. The book business 
as a whole is a picayune affair in the 
United States. I have been told by a 
bookman that the entire book trade 
of the United States, that is, the trade- 
book business, which excludes edu¬ 
cational and technical books and 
things of that sort, amounts to just 
about one third of the total business 
done by one department store in New 
York. 

Thus the situation of the serious 
book writer in the United States is far 
from happy. 


How about the Canadian writer? I 
must defer to the Canadian writers 
who are present, but I suspect there 
are few writers in this country who 
can make a living from their books. 
There is Mazo de la Roche, certainly; 
there may be others. Possibly Hugh 
MacLennan; I don’t know about his 
personal affairs. There is Thomas 
Costain, of course, but he is an Ameri¬ 
can citizen by this time. He is a Brant¬ 
ford boy, as you possibly know. So was 
I; but he went to the Victoria School 
and I went to The Central, so I never 
met him. . . . 

The book writer has a hard time. As 
far as that goes, he always has had a 
hard time, and he has always com¬ 
plained bitterly. Milton received only 
five pounds down and five on account 
for Paradise Lost, and no doubt he had 
many hard words to say about the 
public. Perhaps it is a good thing for 
an author to suffer. Out of his suffer¬ 
ing he draws the life blood from which 
he makes his books. His pain is our 
profit. It makes me think of the pel¬ 
ican in the poem of Alfred de Musset. 
You remember, the poet is the pelican 
who tears open his breast in order to 
feed the public with the fruit of his 
own pain. Well, the public generally 
has very little taste for pelican breast 
and shows him small gratitude. . . . 

No, the situation is a hard one for 
the author. And the reason is an obvi¬ 
ous one. It is that Americans in general 
are not book buyers nor even book 
readers. They do not love books, they 
are afraid of books. 

Of course, I do not claim that all 
books deserve to be loved. A lot of 
them are terrible; they do not deserve 
to be called books at all. . . . 

I think I have established that the 
author, at least the serious author, has 
a hard time; he always has had. I claim 
further that despite all our talk about 
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literature the people of the United 
States, and I suspect of Canada too, are 
not devoted readers of the book. You 
may protest against that. To sustain 
my claim let me point to the example 
of a country where the book is not re¬ 
garded as an ornament but rather as a 
necessity of life. That country is Ice¬ 
land. 

The population of Iceland is 130,000. 
Its language is not spoken and is 
hardly read anywhere outside of Ice¬ 
land, except in a few small settlements 
in the United States and Canada. So we 
have a possible reading public of only 
130,000. That works out well for 
purposes of comparison because in 
Canada the population is 13 million, 
exactly a hundred times as much, and 
in the United States the population is 
140 million, a little over a thousand 
times as much. 

I have obtained from an Icelandic 
friend of mine the publishing statistics 
for 1946, the most recent that he could 
find. In that year over 600 books were 
published in Iceland. If you keep the 
same ratio for Canada and the United 
States, you would have published in 
one year 60,000 books in Canada, and 
in the United States we would have 
published 600,000. I haven’t the figures 
for Canada, but in the United States 
we published last year 10,892 books; in 
1946 we published less than 10 thou- 
and. In Iceland in the year 1946 they 
published 44 volumes of poetry, all but 
one of which were written by natives. 
In proportion then you should have 
published 4,400 books of poetry and in 
the United States 44,000 books of 
poetry. I don’t say that this would be 
entirely a good thing. Indeed, it is 
staggering to think of the amount of 
frightful poetry that would have been 
published. In fact, we published in 
1949 just 85 volumes of poetry. That 
is, with a population a thousand times 


as great, we offered to the public just 
twice as many volumes of poetry as did 
Iceland. 

In Iceland in 1946 147 volumes of 
fiction were published. Of these 21 
were written by natives. Canada should 
then have published 14,700 novels, the 
United States 147,000. In fact, we 
published 1,644 novels in 1949. The 
largest publishing house in Iceland 
produced 65 books in 1946. That 
would be a very respectable figure for 
a New York publisher. 

Perhaps the most significant figures 
are those of sales. In Iceland, the aver¬ 
age sale of a novel is about 2,500; 4,000 
is regarded as a good sale. As a matter 
of fact, 4,000 would be regarded as a 
good sale by a lot of authors in the 
United States. In Iceland poetry sells 
between 1,500 and 2,000 copies; a sale 
of only a thousand is counted a failure. 
But only about a dozen of the 85 vol¬ 
umes of poetry published in the United 
States in 1949 reached a sales figure 
of 1,000. Poetry is doomed from birth 
in our Republic. In Iceland, scholarly 
books on Icelandic cultural history sell 
between 3,000 and 5,000. Think of 
that! That means that one out of every 
thirty inhabitants of the island not 
only reads such a book in the library 
but he buys a copy for himself! 

My own book on Champlain might 
fall into the classification of native 
cultural history. It sold 3,097 copies in 
the United States and 719 in Canada. 
If we had the same ratio of book- 
buyers to population here, it would 
have sold five million copies. I might 
better move to Iceland to find a public. 

This set of comparisons seems to me 
very striking. It indicates what a real 
book-reading and book-buying popu¬ 
lation is. It suggests that the saturation 
point of books in Icelandic life is about 
a thousand times higher than in our 
own countries. It hints alarmingly that 
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our own lands are by comparison cul¬ 
tural wastes. 

The ominous aspect o£ this compar¬ 
ison is that there seems to be no visible 
relationship between cultural literacy 
and higher education. In Iceland the 
young do not attend the University al¬ 
most automatically, as they do with us; 
they obtain their culture without bene¬ 
fit of university training. But in the 
United States, where everyone goes to 
college, we have evidently not suc¬ 
ceeded in implanting in the young res¬ 
pect for the wisdom and beauty con¬ 
tained in books. 

In the United States we have two 
and a half million students in our uni¬ 
versities and other institutions of uni¬ 
versity level. That means that one in 
five of the young people of college age 
are now in college. This fact brings up 
innumerable problems with which 1 
cannot now deal, but what now con¬ 
cerns me, as it does you, is the fact that 
literally millions of people have taken 
our courses in literature, especially 
English literature, and they have 
emerged from these courses with the 
fixed determination never to read an¬ 
other book. We have told them that 
the book is our best means of under¬ 
standing man and his world. We have 
told them that the book contains 
beauty responding to our esthetic crav¬ 
ings, inspiration for our moments of 
spiritual ardor, solace for hours of dis¬ 
tress. The students faithfully copy 
down these words and pass our exam¬ 
inations, repeating our words more or 
less correctly, and they take these prec¬ 
ious books and sell them to a second¬ 
hand dealer for 25 cents apiece. 

With millions of students in our col¬ 
lege classes, we have convinced only a 
small proportion of the truth of the 
faith we hold. The problem is a very 
serious one. Either something is wrong 
with the faith we profess, or with 


those of us who profess the faith and 
who have somehow alienated the 
people we want to convert or with the 
people to whom we preach our faith. 
Again, that is a problem for which I 
do not have time, nor am I at all cer¬ 
tain that I know the answer. 

One thing is clear. One of the most 
striking phenomena of our time is the 
vast commercialized popularization of 
information, opinion, and amusement. 
This is directed towards readers, by 
means of cheap and unlovely maga¬ 
zines, comic books, and so on. And par¬ 
ticularly toward listeners, by means of 
the Machine. The Machine is operated 
by a large group of extremely intelli¬ 
gent men who make a great deal of 
money by what seems to me nothing 
but the debauching of the public mind. 
Their whole purpose is to make money; 
they make money by giving the public 
what it wants. You may say that there 
is nothing immoral about that, and 
perhaps in fact there is nothing im¬ 
moral in giving the public what it 
wants. However, the result is that they 
make the public want what they give, 
and inevitably they reduce the small 
intellectual content of the things they 
give in order to reach the lower level 
of their mass audience and capture the 
greatest number. 

I am reminded of one of the maxims 
of the advertising world: no one ever 
went broke by underestimating the 
intelligence of the American people. 

Perhaps at this point I should make 
an apology to Mr. Lambert and the 
CBC. I am not speaking of the CBC 
nor the BBC, who are aware that they 
have an obligation toward the people 
as well as to their stockholders. I am 
referring only to the commercialized 
radio of the United States, which has 
no other purpose than to make money 
for its companies and its sponsors. It 
does pay lip-service to cultue with cer- 
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tain specialized programs, but these are 
relatively unimportant. I must confess 
further that I do not speak of the pres¬ 
ent state of broadcasting with much 
authority, since two years ago I took 
my radio out into the garage and chop¬ 
ped it up with great satisfaction. 

Popularization in itself is not evil, 
but it contains within itself the seeds 
of evil. The popularizer is always try¬ 
ing to make things easy, simple, under¬ 
standable. There is a danger here. For 
difficult things are difficult and you 
cannot make them simple. Paul Valery 
said: “L’esprit clair fait comprendre ce 
qu’il ne comprend pas.” There is a 
fine word for it in French which we 
ought to have in English: Simplisme, 
the making of difficult things simple. 
But as soon as you make a difficult 
thing simple, you falsify it, you turn it 
into something else. You cannot make 
hard things easy. To reduce difficulty 
to ease is in itself an absurdity. 

This simplisme, this distortion of 
truth, abets, I think, a false ideology 
of our time, an alluring ideology which 
seduces many by its specious charms. 

No, I am not referring to Commun¬ 
ism. Indeed, despite the somewhat 
hysterical outpourings of certain states¬ 
men, I don’t see that Communism is 
much of a menance to the American or 
Canadian people today. Twenty years 
ago it was possible for the young idea 
list to be allured by the promises of 
Communism. But today these promises 
are so thoroughly proved to be false 
that they can hardly appeal to any but 
the perverse. Certainly very few of our 
people would willingly exchange the 
freedoms they now possess for the 
subjections offered by Sovietism. 

No, the menace is not Communism. 
It is mediocrity. Mediocrity of mind, 
mediocrity of spirit, mediocrity of the 
soul. Mediocrity self-satisfied and 
proud, happy in its solidarity with uni¬ 


versal mediocrity, contemptuous of the 
rare and exceptional, fortified with the 
applause of mediocrity which sounds 
from the radio. This mediocrity has be¬ 
hind it enormous commercial power, 
which deals in mediocrity, which sells 
its mediocrity to us for its commercial 
{purposes. It is a mechanical war on 
man, for the machine is the great 
instrument in this attack on our mental 
health. The effort of education has al¬ 
ways been, must always be, to train 
men to think, in the hope of under¬ 
standing. To think and to understand 
we must have leisure and silence, for 
inevitably thought is solitary and dif¬ 
ficult. . . 

Recueillement, incidentally, is an¬ 
other of those fine words for which 
there is no equivalent in English. It is 
the Latin recollectio; it means the in¬ 
gathering of one’s thoughts in a mood 
of peaceful reflection. One of the 
strange things about our psychology is 
that we have never found it necessary 
to take over this precious word. 

Recueillement and silence for 
thought are our present need. Noise in 
our ears, noise in our spirits, is char¬ 
acteristic of our day. We like the noise, 
because it silences thought. Manv 
people are afraid of silence. They are 
terrified if the radio goes off; they feel 
somehow deserted, suddenly exposed 
to the demons of silence, of thought. 
They must have the constant babble o! 
this imbecile occupant of their house¬ 
hold in order to feel at ease. Reality 
lies in wait; but reality can be banished 
by turning on the radio and submerg¬ 
ing oneself in a soft wave of perfumed 
glue. 

And now, comes television. And 
television seems to me the worst of all 
the threats to the human spirit. You 
should congratulate yourselves that 
.you do not yet have it in Montreal; and 
I congratulate myself that in my little 
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city of Ithaca we are surrounded by 
high hills that have so far defended us 
from the invasion of the air-borne en¬ 
emy. But it will come; and while I can¬ 
not speak of my own knowledge be¬ 
cause I have never done more than 
stare in momentary incredulity at a 
television screen, I have heard plenty 
of what it is doing. I have seen stat¬ 
istics, and you have too, about the dis¬ 
astrous effect on school children of 
exposure to the idiot world which has 
invaded their homes. It threatens not 
only education but it seems to me that 
it threatens the mind itself. For while 
you can at least listen to radio with 
half an ear, television demands and ob¬ 
tains all your attention. 

In this parlous state of affairs you 
have your duty, as the writer has his. 
The duty of the librarian is to fight the 
disease of mediocrity, to encourage the 
inquiring mind, the mind which seeks 
something it does not find in mechan¬ 
ized distraction nor in the literature of 
escape as it is presented in the cheaper 
magazines. Your duty is to welcome 
such people, however peculiar and un¬ 
lovely they may sometimes appear, and 
to encourage them in the dissatisfac¬ 
tion, which has commonly been called 
divine. I think it is divine, because it 


is only by that kind of dissatisfaction, 
that mysterious hunger for hidden, 
elusive truth, that men have advanced 
at all, that civilization has made any 
kind of progress. No discoveries have 
been made, no wisdom has been at¬ 
tained, under the narcotic influence ot 
the radio. 

Silence and reflection, silence et re- 
cueillement, are our friends; and, at 
the present moment at least, the radio 
and the machines of the robot world 
are, by and large, our enemies. 

The writer has his duty too. His 
duty is not to yield to the temptations 
of this slothful, pudgy god of medi¬ 
ocrity. His duty is to serve a more 
mysterious god in a secret temple, diffi¬ 
cult of access. This god is not rich and 
he gives few rewards to his adorers. 
This is the god of truth. 

The writer's duty is to faire vrai, 
again to choose one of the fine French 
phrases, to “make true”. To do not 
only the best he can but a little better 
than he can; to try to add to the sum 
of wisdom and understanding and 
beauty there is in the world. 

Librarian and writer, we are all on 
the same side. We are all hand in hand 
against the barbarian. 
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Dr. Gill son Announces Establishment of 
Icelandic Chair 



The following are the main parts of 
the address given by Dr. A. H. S. Gill- 
son, president of the University of 
Manitoba, at the Playhouse Theatre, 
Winnipeg, on Friday, March 30, 1951. 

It is not often in the short span of a 
single life that one has the opportunity 
of being connected with an event of 
heroic dimensions. Generally our cel¬ 
ebrations are connected with events, 
long since passed, but this gathering 
here tonight on March 30th, 1951, is 
one of those rare occurrences which 
itself will often be celebrated and re¬ 
membered in the years ahead. . . . 

As an undergratuate I had, through 
the translations of William Morris and 
others, come under the spell of the 
literature of the Sagas, the literature 
which the late Lord Tweedsmuir has 
called “the noblest literature ever 
produced by mortal man”, and to 
which on the occasion of his visit to 
Gimli in 1936 he referred again as 
“among the chief works of human 


genius”. Since my first visit to Gimli 
I have experienced the same thing in 
other parts of Manitoba, but repetition 
does not dim the vividness of the ex¬ 
perience of finding in Manitoba the 
ancient Icelandic culture, vigorous and 
alive, a dynamic element in contemp¬ 
orary life. . . . 

It is clear, however, that as time 
passes this grandeur and living force 
would tend to slowly disappear on the 
North American continent, and even 
in this Province, in spite of the fact 
that in this city there live more Ice¬ 
landers than in any other city of the 
world, with the exception of the Capi¬ 
tal of Iceland itself. It is fundamental 
that something shall be done to pre¬ 
serve this great heritage not only for 
Canadians of Icelandic origin but for 
all Canadians. 

Tonight we are meeting here to set 
in motion that final act which will 
establish for all time this ancient cul¬ 
ture of Iceland as a living force in the 
development of our beloved country, 
Canada. You all know that I am refer¬ 
ring to the establishment of the Chair 
of Icelandic Language and Literature 
in the University of Manitoba. . . . 

This project has been a tremendous 
undertaking, for while it is true that 
the largest Icelandic group in the 
world outside Iceland is in Manitoba 
the size of that group is very small, be¬ 
ing only about 15,000 strong, with pos¬ 
sibly another 10,000 scattered through¬ 
out Canada and the United States of 
America. 

Yet, this group in Manitoba, con¬ 
sisting of doctors and fishermen, 
judges and farmers, merchants and 
teachers, set itself the objective of rais- 
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ing $200,000 to endow in perpetuity 
this Chair of Icelandic Language and 
Literature in the University of Mani¬ 
toba. Tonight we are gathered togeth¬ 
er to report that the goal is now in 
sight. 

Contributions of $1,000 and upwards 
have come in from Manitoba, Sask¬ 
atchewan, British Columbia and Ont¬ 
ario and even beyond the borders of 
Canada, from North Dakota, and sev¬ 
eral points in the United States. The 
two largest are from Mr. A. P. Johann- 
son who donated $50,000 and Mr. and 
Mrs. J. D. Eaton of Toronto who don¬ 
ated $18,000. 

This has entailed tremendous and 
continuous work on the part of mem¬ 
bers of the campaign committee who 
have used each other’s leisure hours in 
the weekends and whenever they could 
get the time to travel, at their own ex¬ 
pense, explaining to members of the 
Icelandic community the ideals behind 
this great project and asking for sub¬ 
stantial aid. Literally nothing has 
daunted these countrymen of Leifur 
Erikson, for at this moment there is in 
deposit in the University of Manitoba 
the great sum of $155,000, $20,000 more 
having already been promised of the 
remaining $45,000 to be obtained. 

On February 15, 1949, a Trust Deed 
was executed by the University of 
Manitoba in which it was stated:— 

“If, on or before June 17th, 1952, the 
Endowment Fund shall amount to, or 
be of the value of, not less than 
$150,000: 

(a) The University shall, on or be¬ 
fore June 17th, 1952, establish a Chair 
of Icelandic Language and Literature 
within the Faculty of Arts and Science 
of the University, as a Department of 
such Faculty, with the object of provid¬ 
ing courses of instruction and promot¬ 
ing studies and research in the field 
of Icelandic Language and Literature. 


(b) The University shall on or be¬ 
fore June 17th, 1952, create a Professor¬ 
ship of Icelandic Language and Liter¬ 
ature, and shall from time to time ap¬ 
point a suitably qualified specialist in 
Icelandic Language and Literature, 
whose duties shall include the conduct 
and direction of such classes and 
courses of study in Icelandic Language 
and Literature as the Senate of the 
University may from time to time 
determine. 

(c) The University shall maintain 
the said Department so far as the in¬ 
come of the Endowment Fund shall 
permit, on a basis comparable in every 
way with that of other departments in 
the Humanities established in the Uni¬ 
versity. 

(d) The income of the Endowment 
Fund arising after the establishment 
of the Chair of Icelandic Language 
and Literature shall be applied by the 
University, firstly in payment of the 
salary of the said Professor of Icelandic 
Language and Literature, and sec¬ 
ondly, so far as the same will there¬ 
unto extend and the Board of Govern¬ 
ors of the University may in their dis¬ 
cretion authorize, in providing such 
additional teaching assistance as the 
extent of instruction offered by the 
said Department may warrant, and 
such books, materials and library ser¬ 
vice as may be deemed by the Board of 
Governors of the University necessary 
or desirable for the purposes of the 
said Department. 

The university shall provide opport¬ 
unity to the Professor of Icelandic 
Language and Literature, to engage in 
extra mural lecturing and other exten¬ 
sion work in Icelandic Language 
and Literature, to such reasonable 
extent as may be undertaken 
without interference with his normal 
duties, and as may be from time to 
time authorized by the University. The 
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extension work may include lectures 
in the Province of Manitoba and else¬ 
where, as may be from time to time 
authorized by the University.” 

On Decenmber 2, 1950, the Comp¬ 
troller of the University reported to 
me that funds in the hands of the Uni¬ 
versity amounted to $150,153.90, and 
it was clear that the University was 
then obligated to establish the Chair. 

The announcement that I wish to 
make tonight is that the University of 
Manitoba is establishing the Chair of 
Icelandic Language and Literature in 
the fall of 1951 for the academic ses¬ 
sion 1951-52, and that vigorous plans 
are now going forward to find the first 
incumbent of that Chair. 

This is not going to be an easy task, 
for he must be a scholar, that is clear, 
but he must also be a man who through 
writing and lecturing, both in Icelandic 
and English, both in the University 
and throughout the Province, will gen¬ 
erate great interest in all things, Ice¬ 
landic, not only amongst Canadians of 
Icelandic descent, but also amongst 
Canadians of other origins. 

Thus we have come almost to the 
end of one phase but equally are we 
commencing another. It is the inten¬ 
tion of the University to set up an 
Advisory Committee on Icelandic Stu¬ 
dies, the members of this committee to 
consist not only of men on the teaching 
staff of the University, but also repre¬ 
sentative members of the Icelandic 
community with the President of the 
University as Chairman. In this way 
will the University be kept in touch 
with the thoughts and desires of the 
Icelandic Canadian community, so that 
as the Department develops it may ful¬ 
fill its function completely. 

There is one other thing I must 
mention. The University is at the pre¬ 
sent time about to build a University 


library. In that library will be a 
museum, and it is our strong desire 
that a collection of objects, antique 
and modern, will be built up which 
will preserve for all Canadians those 
things of beauty and utility which you 
and your forefathers used. The spirit¬ 
ual value for succeeding generations 
of such a collection taken in conjunc¬ 
tion with the unique Icelandic library 
of our University, cannot be overesti¬ 
mated. 

What is expected from this venture? 
Cenrtainly under-graduate study of 
Icelandic Language, Literature and 
History leading into post-graduate 
work in English, Icelandic and Ger¬ 
manics generally. This is the very 
minimum, but this I am sure would 
not be regarded by any of us as enough. 
Surely another ideal and aim is that 
there will be thus established for all 
time the centre from which all agencies 
working for the preservation of Ice¬ 
landic culture on the North American 
continent will draw life and inspira¬ 
tion. But to me even this is only the 
means to a further end of much wider 
spiritual significance. 

My hope would be that because of 
the establishment of this Chair the re¬ 
sulting study of the history and liter¬ 
ature of this noble people who through 
the ages have coupled an intense feeling 
for individual personal freedom with 
fearlessness and high courage, there 
would be a lasting contribution to the 
moral and spiritual strength of Canad¬ 
ian life. 

If this were even partially fulfilled 
then are we all this night taking part 
in an event whose grandeur and inner 
meaning could only be described by 
the nameless saga-men of long ago. 

A. H. S Gillson 

President, 

University of Manitoba 
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Introductory Remarks 

By Dr. P. H. T. Thorlakson on the occasion of the announcement 
of the Chair in Icelandic Language and Literature in 
the University of Manitoba 



Most of us here this evening are Can¬ 
adians of Icelandic descent. In this 
large audience are many Canadians of 
other origins. The exact origin of 
people and their language is for the 
most part lost in antiquity. However, 
on good authority we know that Eur¬ 
ope was invaded about 7000 years ago 
by a people who came up from the 
Northwest of India. 

Philologists tell us that from the 
language spoken by this primitive 
people developed the Indo-European 
group of languages which form the 
basis of all the modern languages of 
Europe except four, namely, Finnish, 
Hungarian, Turkish and Basque. A 
dictionary of 2200 root words has been 
compiled from these ancient languages. 
Old Greek preserved 67 per cent of the 
Indo-European root words, Latin 49 
percent, whereas Icelandic, that 
ancient and classic language still spok¬ 


en by the people of Iceland, has pre¬ 
served over 57 per cent. 

Iceland, that little island in the 
North Atlantic, was largely colonized 
by people from Norway, many of 
whom had lived for years in the north¬ 
ern parts of the British Isles. The Ice¬ 
landic people therefore are of Norse, 
Irish and Scottish ancestry. 

These colonists of 874 A.D. took 
with them to Iceland the language 
commonly spoken at that time in 
Northern Europe and in over fifty per 
cent of England. This old basic and 
classic language with its famous Sagas 
and Eddie poems has been faithfully 
preserved through the centuries by the 
people of Iceland. 

Another noteworthy contribution by 
the people of this small nation was in 
the founding of a lepresentative form 
of government and in the making of 
laws for the protection of the rights of 
the individual. When in 1930 the Ice¬ 
landic nation was celebrating the 1000 
anniversary of its parliament, Lord 
Stanley of Great Britain acknowledged 
this contribution. He said that he had 
come to represent the Mother of Parli¬ 
aments and also to salute and pay tri¬ 
bute to the Grandmother of Parli¬ 
aments. 

In September 1936 the late Lord 
Tweedsmuir, then Governor-General 
of Canada spoke to a group of citizens 
in the town of Gimli who were des¬ 
cendants of the people of old Iceland. 
To them he said: “You have become 
good Canadians, and have shared in 
the enterprises and struggles of this 
new nation, and at the same time I 
rejoice to think that you have never 
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forgotten the traditions of your home¬ 
land.” He went on to say that a strong 
people is made not only by accepting 
willingly the duties and loyalties of 
their adopted country, but also by 
bringing their own native traditions as 
a contribution to the making of Can¬ 
ada. 

It is the hope of the Founders that 
the establishment of the Chair in Ice¬ 
landic Language and Literature at the 
University of Manitoba will make a 
contribution to the cultural and educa 
tional life of Canada. This department 
of the University will teach an ancient 
basic language with its wealth of 


classic and modern literature, will 
strengthen the department of English 
because Icelandic is basic to the Anglo- 
Saxan portion of the English language 
and will provide a stimulus to re¬ 
search in comparative philology . . . . 
★ 

At the conclusion of his address Dr. 
Thorlakson on behalf of the Founders, 
thanked Dr. Gillson, President of the 
University and the members of the 
Board of Governors for their interest 
and encouragement, and the artists, 
Maria Markan and Helga Sigurdson, 
who came from New York to entertain 
at the concert. 


Award Winners 


DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 



Glen Alan Lillington graduated in 
Medicine from the University of Mani¬ 
toba was awarded the University Gold 
Medal in Medicine and the Manitoba 
Medical Association Gold Medal. Dr. 
Lillington also won along with Gerald 
S. Varman the Chown Prize in surgery 
$25.00 and a gold medal. This young 
man has been a consistant scholarship 
winner throughout his scholastic 
career, as has been featured in the Ice¬ 
landic Canadian Magazine, see June 
issue, 1950. He is the son of H. A. Lil¬ 


lington and Kristjana (Johnson) Lil¬ 
lington, of Winnipeg. 

★ 

LICENTIATE IN MUSIC 



Thora Solveig Asgeirson, was award¬ 
ed the University Gold Medal in Mus¬ 
ic (piano). We have followed Thora’s 
distinguished career in music, and all 
the awards which she has won with 
interest, and they have been featured 
in the celandic Can. on all occasions. 
She is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jon Asgeirson, of Winnipeg. 
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The Riverton Study Group 


(Editor’s note: The following report is re¬ 
printed from the last issue of the annual 
publication of the Icelandic National League 
Timarit’. Readers of the Icelandic Canadian, 
many of whom have made enquiries regarding 
the possibility of organizing study groups 
along the lines of the ‘Icelandic Canadian 
Evening School’, and have received from us 
information and lesson plans as well as Ice¬ 
landic language lessons, will be glad to read 
about the remarkable success of the Study 
Group at Riverton, Man., and about how the 
members have enthusiastically kept up this 
cultural work, ever since it was organized four 
years ago.) 

First Year 1947—48 

Our ‘Study Group’ was organized 
October, 9, 1947, by Mrs. Holmfridur 
Danielson, the cultrual representative 
of the Icelandic National League. She 
explained the purpose of such groups 
and the work that had been done in 
Winnipeg during the last three years 
by the Icelandic Canadian Club. 

The 9 ladies present at the organ¬ 
ization meeting all became members. 
Everyone was in favor of studying ICE¬ 
LAND’S THOUSAND YEARS dur 
ing the first year. A discussion leader 
was appointed to be in charge of each 
lecture, and at each meeting one lec¬ 
ture was read, discussed and supple¬ 
mented with additional material by 
group members themselves. The mem¬ 
bers took turns at having meetings in 
their homes, and the discussion period 
was followed with singing, a social 
period and delilghtful refreshments. 

Our enrollment inccreased to 18 
members, which is too large a group, 
as there is not the same possibility of 
giving each individual a chance to 
take part in discussions. Ten to twelve 
members seems to be about right. 
There were 14 meetings held the first 
year, and two of the members had a 
perfect attendance. 

We felt that we were much wiser. 


and better educated after having had 
the opportunity to study ICELAND’S 
THOUSAND YEARS, and learning 
what our forefathers had to contend 
with, and we understood many things 
that had been very ‘foggy’ before. And 
it was the unanimous wish of the 
group members to continue this int¬ 
eresting experiment for another year. 

Second Year, 1948—49 

Eight members were present at the 
first meeting, Oct. 12, 1948. Several 
new organizations were under way in 
Riverton that fall and competition 
for people’s time and energy would 
be keen, but we were determined to 
carry on. We had received from Mrs. 
Danielson, an outline of the work 
done by the Icel. Canadian club study 
group during their third and fourth 
years of study, which included study 
of some of the Icelandic pioneer 
districts in this country, and a study 
of our Icelandic Canadian authors. 

The majority of the members were 
in favor of studying the history of the 
Icel. pioneers in our own community, 
and elsewhere. For source material we 
used b. I>. borsteinsson’s book 3, Jack¬ 
son’s book, and several issues of the 
Icelandic Canadian. At meetings we 
also took notes on interesting pioneer 
incidents related by our older mem¬ 
bers. For these we are particularly in¬ 
debted to Mrs. Sigrun Sigvaldson and 
Mrs. ValdheiSur (Briem) Ford. Some¬ 
times members were able to correct er¬ 
rors appearing in one of these books, 
for example the statement that 
Ramsay, (well-known Indian friend of 
the Icelanders) had not been able to 
speak much English. He was married 
to an English speaking woman, the 
daughter of a Hudson’s Bay Co. factor, 
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and likely spoke much better English 
than any of the Icelanders. Many 
stories are told about Ramsay’s worthy 
wife who lost her life in the small-pox 
epidemic and is buried at Sandy Bar. 

At the second meeting, Nov. 17, we 
studied about the 3 original village 
sites in the Icel. colony: Gimli, Sand- 
vik (Sandy Bar) and Lundi, changed 
to Riverton in 1914 with the coming 
of the railroad. This was intensely int¬ 
eresting and we concluded by reading 
G. J. G’s. immortal poem ‘Sandy Bar’. 
During this lesson many stories about 
the Indians, never printed, were 
brought up and the name, White Mud 
River, now Icelandic River, brought 
to mind. There is not scope in this re¬ 
port to let you know how we appreci¬ 
ated the interesting and informative 
discussions about our own community. 

Next we studied about the Icel. 
pioneers in Utah. At one of our meet¬ 
ings we had a guest, a social welfare 
worker, who seemed most interested in 
our work. We were telling her about 
the Sacred Temple of the Mormons in 
Salt Lake City. While taking her holi¬ 
days this lady went to Salt Lake City, 
and saw this famous Temple, and she 
gave us a fine account of it. At this 
stage we used certain issues of the Ice¬ 
landic Canadian a great deal, as they 
contain a large number of excellent 
articles on the Utah pioneers, and 
especially on their descendants; and 
we certainly feel a lot closer to our 
kinsmen across the border in Utah, 
who would be completely lost to us if 
it were not for those articles. 

We studied the Icelandic pioneers 
of Brazil. As we had 2 non-Icelandic 
members, three of our group under¬ 
took to summarize and translate inter¬ 
esting facts from the available material 
(Saga Islendinga i Vesturheimi, and 
^EfintyriS fra lslandi til Brasiliu, by P. 


L. L.) First we studied the reasons for 
choosing Brazil, and the conditions in 
Iceland which led to this emigration. 
At one of our meetings we used Thor- 
geirson’s Almanac, 1916, and are 
grateful to the publishers for the loan 
of it. We really enjoyed our ‘venture 
into Brazil’ but felt sorry that the few 
families from Iceland were so soon 
engulfed in the mixed population of 
Brazil. 

We studied Washington Island next, 
and here again we were helped out by 
the publishers of Thorgeirson’s Alm¬ 
anac (1900). This article was summar¬ 
ized and enjoyed at the last meeting of 
the second year. 

The course for the next year was left 
undecided, but a resolution was 
adopted to try to memorize and recite 
some Icelandic poetry at some of the 
meetings. We would be most happy 
to get an Icelandic film, as Riverton 
has its own projector. 

Third Year, 1949—50 

The first meeting was held Nov. 2 
and this time the members voted in 
favor of studying poetry and short 
stories by Icel. Canadian writers: J. M. 
Bjarnason, Dr. S. J. Johannesson, G. 
J. Guttormsson and J6n Runolfson. 
We were fortunate in getting “Sextiu 
dLfintyri” by J. M. B. and later his first 
book of poetry. At the December meet¬ 
ing we read all the Christmas stories 
in this book. Poems of J. M. B. were 
also read, and “Halley’s Halastjama” 
by ‘borskbitur’, which is very well writ¬ 
ten and took us back to the star-gazing 
of 1911-12. 

At the Jan. meeting the life story of 
J. M. B., by Dr. J. P. Palsson was read 
and discussed, and some of us added 
incidents from our own store of mem¬ 
ory. 

At the February meeting (Feb.l), 
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we had a very full program. Eleven 
members were present, in spite of the 
ladies’ curling. Two of the members 
arrived a little late and out of breath 
as they came from a curling match. 

We touched on the possibility of re¬ 
organizing the chapter “Isafold”, and 
later an attempt was made to call a 
meeting, but without much success. 
Then there was some discussion of the 
possibility of the study group taking 
over the ‘deild’, but we were not clear 
on whether that could be accomplished 
without injury to either organization, 
and there the matter rests. 

At this meeting two stories from 
“Sextiu Atiintyri” by J. M. B., were 
read. ‘Ari litli fer a skola’, and ‘Dreng- 
urinn sem var altaf aS grata’. The 
author upholds the Icel. nationality 
and heritage in all his stories, and we 


ar proud of this. Several of the author’s 
poems were also read, all very good 
and with an element of kindness run¬ 
ning through them. 

The real highlight of the evening 
was a travelogue by Miss Skulason, on 
her trip to Miami, Florida, at the be¬ 
ginning of the year. This was very int¬ 
eresting and many of us wished we had 
been in the sunny south for at least 
two weeks of this coldest January in 
75 years. Our hostess had a number of 
pictures from Florida, which made it 
easier to understand the beauty of the 
vegetation and scenery. 

We now have an enrollment of 12 
members, and the attendance is excel¬ 
lent. We hold our meetings once a 
month now. 

Kristin S. Benedictson 
Study group Sec. 


Award Winners 



Betty Jane McKenty, B.A. was 
awarded the University Women’s Club 
School Scholarship of $150.00. She is 
the daughter of Dr. Jack McKenty and 
his wife the former Inga Tergesen. See 
Icel. Can. June 1950. 



Kenneth Ralph Einarson, B.Sc., was 
awarded the Governors Gold Medal in 
Agriculture, Son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Einarson, Gimli, Man. 


INSTITUTE CHAIRMAN Election was held Friday, May 25th, at 

Flying Officer A. B. Finnbogason H.M.S.C. Chippawa. Allan is the son 
has been elected president of the of Mr. and Mrs. Guttormur Finnboga- 
United Services Institute of Manitoba, son of Winnipeg. 
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WAR SERVICE RECORD 



Sgt. John Sigfus Gillis 



Pte. Richard Freeman Gillis 


SGT. JOHN SIGFUS GILLIS— Born at Gardar, N. D., Sept. 7, 1918. Enlisted in R.C.E.M.E. 
June 1942. Trained at Camp Barrie, Kingston, Ont., and Fort Knox, Kentucky, U.S.A. Served 
at Camp Borden, Ont. 

PTE. RICHARD FREEMAN GILLIS— Born at Gardar, N. D., November 17, 1916. Enlisted 
August 1942 in the Regina Rifles. Trained at Regina, Edmonton and Vancouver. Embarked 
overseas August 1943. Served in England, Africa and Italy. He was wounded in February 1944. 
Later served in the Tobacco Depot in England. Discharged March 1946. 

SONS OF JACOB GISLI AND THORUNN GILLIS, WYNYARD, SASK. 


A.B. BERTEL LINCOLN GILLIS 

★ 

Born at Gardar, N. D., May 21, 1921. Enlisted in 
R.C.N.V.R. December 4, 1942 at Saskatoon, Sask. Train¬ 
ed at H.M.C.S. Unicorn and at the east coast of Canada 
aboard H.M.C.S. Stadacona and Cornwallis. He was 
drafted to H.M.C.S. Antigonish at the west coast and 
served 13 months in the North Atlantic and Northern 
Ireland. Discharged at Saskatoon, Sask., October 15, 
1945. 

Son of GuiSnes and Elizabeth (Olgeirson) Gillis, 
Wynyard, Sask. 



A.B. Bertel Lincoln Gillis 






L.A.C. J. A. Mullins 


L.-Cpl. G. H. Mullins 


L.A.C. O. F. Mullins 


L.-CPL. GEORGE HAROLD MULLEN S—Born Aprl 27, 1918 in St. James, Man. He enlisted in 
the Canadian Army February 1941, volunteering for overseas duty. Posted to Debert, N. S. 
Discharged in Winnipeg, Man., 1946. 

L.A.C. OLAFUR FRANKLIN MULLINS— Born Jan. 10, 1912 in St. James, Man. Enlisted in the 
R.C.A.F. Jan. 1943, as instrument mechanic. Discharged in Winnipeg, Man., 1945. 

L.A.C. JOHN ALBERT MULLINS— Bora March 24, 1923 in St. James, Man. Enlisted in 
R.C.A.F. July 1941. Served in Canada, England and Northwest Europe. Discharged 1945. 

SONS OF MRS. ENA AND THE LATE JOHN ALBERT MULLINS, ST. JAMES, MAN. 



PTE. GISLI S. STEFANSON 


Born at Selkirk, Man., Aprl 16, 1910. Enlisted with 
the P.P.C..L.I. April 1943. Stationed at Fort Osborne 
Barracks, Portage La Prairie, Shilo, Man,, and Debert, 
N. S. Embarked overseas December 1943. He was in 
England a short time before going to Italy. He was 
wounded February 23, 1945 and passed away the same 
day. He was laid to rest in the 2nd Brigade Cemetery 
near Bagnacavallo and later reburied in the Ravena 
British Empire cemetery near Ravena, Italy. 

Son of Mrs. Rannveig and the late Stephan G. 

Stefanson, Selkirk, Man. 


Pte. Gisli S. Stefanson 
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S.F. s/c Johann I. Johnson P.M. 3/c Stephan J. Johnson Lt. (j.g.) Harold 11. Johnson 


S.F. s/c JOHANN I. JOHNSON—Born Seattle, Wash., November 24, 1915. Enlisted in U.S. Navy. 
He saw action in the Pacific, North China area. 

‘‘IN MEMORIAM” 

PHOTOGRAPHERS MATE 3/c STEPHAN J. JOHNSON-Born in Seattle, Wash., March 27, 
1925. Joined the U. S. Navy May 1943 and trained in aerial photography. He was attached to 
tite photographic intelligence service unit in Pearl Harbor. He volunteered for submarine 
photographic missions, participating in the pre-invasion mission to the Philippines. Reported 
lost on last mission to Ryuku Islands in submarine “Swordfish". Officially presumed lost 
Jan. 30, 1946. Awarded the Purple Heart. 

LT. (j.g.) HAROLD B. JOHNSON-Born Seattle, Wash., July 18, 1911. Enlisted in U. S. 2nd 
Mcichant Marine. He saw action in Atlantic and Pacific oceans. He participated in the 
Philippine invasion at Leyte. 

P.F.C. INGOLF JOHNSON-Born at Victoria, B. C., August 4, 907. Enlisted in the Field Artillery 
of the U.S. Army. He was stationed in the Pacific off the United States coast. 

LT.-COL. KARI JOHNSON —Born at Winnipeg, Man., August 17, 1905. He was with the U. S. 
War Shipping Administration as port representative in the South Pacific-Japan area. He was 
in charge of Merchant Marine Operations in Cebu and Manila, and Philippines. Thence to 
Japan in the same capacity with the occupation forces at Yokohama. 

SONS OF MRS. JAKOBINA AND THE LATE ISAK JOHNSON, SEATTLE, WASH. 


PTE. INGVAR SIGURDUR JOHANNESSON 

★ 

Born at Wynyard, Sask., April 21, 1920. Enlisted 
in the Royal Canadian Infantry, April 1913. Trans¬ 
ferred to the Brockville Rifles 1944. Served in Regina, 
Sask., Wainwright, Alta., Sydney, Aldershot, N.S., and 
Kingston, Jamaica. Discharged Spring of 1946. 

Son of Bjarni and Rose Jchannesson, 
Wynyard, Sask. 
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Icelandic Canadian Club News 


The annual meeting o£ the Icelandic 
Canadian Club was held May 21, at 
the First Federated Church parlors. 

A Bequest of $500.00 to the Club 

The president, Wilhelm Kristjanson, 
announced at the opening of the meet¬ 
ing that in the will of Mr. Bjarni Skaft- 
feld, of La Fleche, Sask., who passed 
away last January, a bequest of $500.00 
had been made to the Icelandic Can¬ 
adian club, to further its work of up¬ 
holding and preserving Icelandic 
cultural traditions in this country, and 
in aiding outstanding students in their 
cultural pursuits. 

The members greeted this announce¬ 
ment with a feeling of humble grat¬ 
itude. It was indeed gratifying to be 
paid such a high tribute by a man who 
was personally unkown to the mem¬ 
bers. A subscriber of the Icelandic Can¬ 
adian Magazine from its beginning, 
Mr. Skaftfeld had been familiar with 
the aims and achievements of the club 
and in such a generous, thoughtful 
manner, showed his appreciation. It is 
evident that he has had a profound 
admiration for Icelandic cultural work, 
for he also bequeathed $1,000 to the 
Chair of celandic at the University of 
Manitoba. 

This fine gesture of the late Mr. 
Skaftfeld will indeed be an added in¬ 
centive to club members to keep up 
our cultural work and prove worthy 
of his trust and the confidence he has 
placed in our ability to use this money 
wisely and well! 

The Year’s Activities Reviewed 

Following the regular business of 
discussing current and future plans of 
activities, the annual reports were read 
by officials and conveners. 

In his report, the president gave a 
resume of the meetings and social gath¬ 


erings held during the year, which 
were nine in number and included: 

The February annual concert; the 
concert in honor of Prof. S. K. Hall 
and Mrs. Hall; the annual banquet 
and dance; the concert at the Play¬ 
house Theatre, March 30, to announce 
the establishment of the Chair in Ice¬ 
landic. This concert was sponsored by 
the Foundation committee, and mem¬ 
bers of the Icelandic Canadian club, as 
well as other Founders, organizations, 
were proud and happy to lend their 
support to the event by selling their 
quota of tickets, and by attending in 
large numbers. All these events have 
been reported in the magazine. 

At the opening meeting of the season, 
Oct. 23, in the I.O.G.T. hall, Axel 
Vopnfjord, our past pres., who had for 
a year been exchange teacher at Aber¬ 
deen, Wash., gave a lively and enjoy¬ 
able talk about his experiences, to a full 
house of members and their guests. 
Musical program was given by Robert 
Publow, vocalist, Allan Beck, violinist, 
and Garry Stefanson, boy soprano. 

The December and January meet¬ 
ings were for members only, with bus¬ 
iness, games and refreshments. The an¬ 
nual Banquet and Dance at the Marl¬ 
borough hotel was a fine success. Rev. 
P. M. Petursson was guest speaker, 
Inga Bjarnason gave a group of vocal 
solos and Thora Asgeirson gave piano 
solos. 

At the April meeting held in the 
First Federated church. Dr. Edward 
Johnson, superintendent of the Mani¬ 
toba hospital was guest speaker. He 
gave the large audience a very inform¬ 
ative and thought-provoking address 
on the development of treatment for 
mental patients. A double quartet of 
students from the Provincial Normal 
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School, accompanied by Sigrid Bardal, 
sang two groups of songs, surprising 
and delighting the audience by ending 
up with the Icelandic number, “SjaiS 
hvar solin nu hnigur”. None of these 
students were of Icelandic descent but 
our vice president J. K. Laxdal, who 
teaches at the Normal School and ar¬ 
ranged for this musical treat, had 
taught them the words of the Icelandic 
song so well that their diction was 
really good 

Mrs. Lena Richardson, convener of 
the membership committee, announced 
that there were ten new members this 
year with a total paid-up membership 
of 62. She said that the press convener 
H. F. Danielson had given excellent 
publicity to all events and activities 
of the club, and thanked the press and 
radio for their co-operation. She 
thanked the corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Lilja Robinson for her help in 
sending out notices. 

Mrs. Runa Jonasson, social convener, 
reported that refreshments had been 
served at all except two of the meet¬ 
ings and social events. As the members 
well know, the excellent and cheer¬ 
fully given services of Mrs. Jonasson 
and her committee have been a big 
factor in making our gatherings so 
jolly and congenial. 

Financial Reports: 

The treasurer. Miss Villa Eyolfson, 
reported that early in the year the club 
had made its last remittance of $200.00 
on the $1,000 pledge to the Icelandic 
Chair Fund, and that total disburse¬ 
ment during the year had been $714.73 
with receipts being $888.37. The bal¬ 
ance on hand May 21, 1951, $173.64. 

H. F. Danielson reported that total 
disbursements in connection with the 
Icelandic Canadian Magazine Were 
$2,544.72 with receipts at $2,736.55. 
Balance in the magazine account is at 


present $1,765.79. Mrs. Danielson re¬ 
ported that the balance in the book 
fund (Iceland’s Thousand Years) is 
$313.28, and in the Scholarship fund, 
$ 100 . 00 . 

Report on the Magazine 

Mrs. H. F. Danielson, editor, in her 
report on the Magazine mentioned 
that a wide assortment of articles feat¬ 
ured in the Icelandic Canadian, have 
been re-printed by other magazines 
and papers both in this country and in 
Iceland. As a few examples she cited: 
A re-print on the editorial pages of the 
Winnipeg Tribune, of the article on 
the Icelandic Pioneers in the Swan 
River district. A lengthy review in the 
Winnipeg Free Press, of Prof. Skuli 
Johnson’s article on Einar H. Kvaran, 
with several excerpts from the article: 
the article on Prof. S. K. Hall, with 
pictures, was re-printed in the Wyn- 
yard Advance (the cuts loaned by the 
Icelandic Canadian) and also featured 
in the Saskatoon Star-Pheonix. Eim- 
reiSin, in Iceland, and also Lesbok 
MorgunblaSsins, have translated and 
printed a number of features from the 
Magazine, inclulding just recently (in 
Lesbok) our interview with Mrs. Gud- 
run (Borgford) Pestnicak, who had 
been in Japan for three years. The 
comics magazine Superman published 
in a recent issue, an article which they 
called, “Boys who never give up”, and 
which is based on the “Enchanted 
Coach”, featured in our Autumn, 1949 
issue. 

There are 76 new subscribers this 
year and during the last few months 
seven complete sets of the magazine 
have been sold. Three of the early is¬ 
sues are now almost sold out, and full 
sets will, in a short time, no longer be 
available. 

The work of the magazine, as well 
as other efforts of the club, has 
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widened cultural contacts among Ice¬ 
landers, and stimulated interest in the 
history and literature of Iceland 
among the citizens as a whole. Copies 
of the magazine and the book, Iceland’s 
Thousand Years, have been distributed 
to visitors who have come to Winni¬ 
peg from remote parts of this contin¬ 
ent, and who hitherto, knew little or 
nothing on this subject. “We are still 
sending on request”, said Mrs. Daniel¬ 
son, “Icelandic material, including 
language lessons and lesson helps, to 
individuals and study groups in Can¬ 
ada and the United States. I am sure 
you will be interested in reading, in 
this issue, of the success of the study 
group at Riverton, Man. 

“We have loaned Icelandic recorded 
music, together with translations of 
Icelandic songs, to the Manitoba 
Department of Education for use in 
their school broadcasts. We are happy 
to know that the magazine has done in¬ 
estimable work in publicizing and 
promoting the founding of the Chair 
of Icelandic language and literature, 
among persons who see no other publi¬ 
cation dealing with Icelandic matters.” 

Mrs. Danielson quoted briefly from 
a few of the hundreds of letters she 
has received commending the staff for 
the high literary standard of the maga¬ 
zine, for the thorough research that 
goes into the historical material, and 
for the immeasurable value of the 
magazine as an organ for preserving 
our cultural heritage in this country. 

Election of Officers 

The club is proud to announce the 
election of Prof. Skuli Johnson as hon¬ 
orary president. Prof. Johnson who is 
head of the Classics Dpt. at the Uni¬ 
versity of Manitoba has distinguished 
himself as a student, and in his schol¬ 
astic achievements. He takes a pro¬ 
found interest in the cultural work of 


the club and has written a large 
number of very fine articles for the 
magazine. Many of these have been re¬ 
printed for distribution by the uni¬ 
versity. 

Axel Vopnfjord is past president, 
Mr. W. Kristjanson was re-elected as 
president. Others 1 elected were: vice- 
president, J. K. Laxdal; secretary, Miss 
Inga Johnson; treasurer. Miss Villa 
Eyolfson; executive members at large: 
Dr. L. A. Sigurdson, Miss Mattie Hall- 
dorson, John Myrdal, Mrs. Lilja Rob¬ 
inson and Miss Steinunn Bjarnason. 

Committees: 

Pubicity, H. J. Stefanson and H. F. 
Danielson; Membership, Mrs. Sigridur 
Gunlaugson and Miss Helga Eggert- 
son; Social, Mrs. Runa Jonasson, con¬ 
vener, Mrs. L. Olsen, Mrs. A. Vopn¬ 
fjord, Mrs. J. Bergman and Mrs. Jennie 
Jonasson. 

Members of the magazine board 
were re-elected as follows: Editorial 
staff: Mrs. Holmfridur Danielson, 
chairman; Judge W. J. Lindal, H. 
Thorgrimson, H. J. Stefanson and J. 
K. Laxdal. News editors, Misses S. 
Eydal and M. Petursson; War Service 
Record, Miss Mattie Halldorson; Bus¬ 
iness manager, Mrs. Grace Thorstein- 
son; Circulation manager, Hjalmur F. 
Danielson. 

Elected to review the club’s consti¬ 
tution were: Judge W. J. Lindal, Axel 
Vopnfjord and Miss Mattie Halldor¬ 
son. 

A vote of thanks was moved to the 
editor and magazine staff, to the re¬ 
tiring officers, and all conveners and 
working committees, and to the presi¬ 
dent and Mrs. Kristjanson for their 
generosity and hospitality in entertain¬ 
ing at their home for most of the 
executive meetings, which were many 
in number and very well attended, 
there often being as many as 12 to 14 
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present when heads of all committees 
are required to attend. An honorarium 
of $250.00 was voted to H. F. Daniel¬ 
son in recognition of his excellent 
work as circulation manager of the 
magazine. 

Social Hour 

The long meeting ended with a gay 
talk by H. J. Stefanson on the trip 
that he and Mrs. Stefanson recently 
took to the Grand Canyon and other 
points of interest in the States; a beaut¬ 
iful technicolor film on Manitoba; 


and as usual delightful refreshments 
supervised by Mrs. Runa Jonasson and 
her able committee. The Club had the 
pleasure of entertaining for the pro¬ 
gram and lunch, the combined choirs 
of the First Federated church who had 
been busily rehearsing all evening in 
the main auditorium of the church, 
for a special concert they are holding 
in aid of the newly rebuilt and re¬ 
decorated church. 

Altogether it was a very full and 
profitable evening. 


In The News 


ELECTED TO IMPORTANT 
POSITION 

Mrs. Richard Beck of Grand Forks, 
No. Dak., was elected the president of 
the State Branch of the N. D. Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association at their an¬ 
nual meeting in April last at Bismark, 
N. Dak. Previous to being elected 
president she held the office of vice- 
president, and conducted the annual 
meeting. 

For the past 8 years Mrs. Beck was 
the secretary for the Grand Forks 
Branch of the Association; and had for 
many years held position on the exec¬ 
utive of the State organization, for two 
years she has served on the executive 
of the Mississippi Valley Conference. 

★ 

The Icelandic Good Templars of 
Winnipeg, Hekla and Skuld, together 
with the Grand Lodge of Manitoba 
celebrated the centenial anniversary of 
the International Order of Good 
Temlalrs, in the I.O.G.T. hall, Win¬ 
nipeg, Monday April 30th. The prin¬ 
cipal speaker was Dr. Richard Beck, 
of Grand Forks, N. D., a member of 
Hekla Lodge. He spoke on the Ideals 
and Achievements of the Order 


throughout the world, during the past 
century. Also there was a very interest¬ 
ing musical programme. The meeting 
was conducted by the Grand Chief 
Templar Bro. A. S. Bardal. There were 
about 200 present, and after the pro¬ 
gramme refreshments were served to 
all present in the lower auditorium. 

★ 

HEADS PRINTERS 

Aid. V. B. Anderson, was re-elected 
by the Winnipeg Typographical Union 
as president for the ninth consecutive 
term. 

★ 

Mr. and Mrs. Stefan Hansen, of Wild¬ 
wood Park, Winnipeg, left May 18, for 
Quebec from where they will sail May 
25, on the Empress of Scotland for 
Great Britain and the continent. Mr. 
Hansen will attend the 13th Inter¬ 
national Congress of Acturaries to be 
held in June at the Hague, Holland. 
Afterwards Mr. and Mrs. Hansen will 
tour France and Italy before returning 
home in the latter part of July. 

Mr. Hansen is a former member of 
the editorial staff of the Icelandic Can¬ 
adian. 
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The University of Iceland 


On the 17th of June this year, the 
University of Iceland celebrated its 40th 
anniversary. It was founded in 1911 (* 
by merging the then existing schools 
of Theology, Medicine and Law and 
adding a faculty of Philosophy. Fac- 
ultlties of Economics and Engineering 
have since been established. 

Enrollment at the university has in¬ 
creased from 45 in 1911 to about 600 
today. The present teaching staff con¬ 
sists of 26 professors and assistant pro¬ 
fessors and some 30 part-time lecturers. 

As might be expected, great stress is 
placed on the study of Icelandic lang¬ 
uage, literature and history and such 
scholars as Alexander Johannesson, 
Sigurdur Nordal and the late Pdll Eg- 
gert Olason are recognized author- 
orities in their respective fields. The 
faculty of medicine has some dis¬ 
tinguished members, among them the 
widely known Dr. Dungal, director of 
the University’s bacteriological-pathol- 
ological laboratory. A brilliant re¬ 
search worker, Dr. Bjorn Sigurdsson 
heads a Veterinary Research Institute, 
recently built with funds advanced in 
equal parts by the State and the Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation. 

The University is a State institution 
and costs of administration and re¬ 
search are met by annual grants from 
the Treasury. The grant in recent years 
has been appproximately $240,000, 
shared equally by the university and 
the Research Institute. 

During its first decades the univer¬ 
sity was housed in the Parliament 
building in Reykjavik. In 1940, how- 

*) Information contained in this article 
is for the most part based on a small booklet 
in English by Dr. Alexander Johannesson en¬ 
titled “The University of Iceland”. 


ever, it moved into a fine modern 
building of its own and since then a 
Research Institute, two dormitories, a 
refectory and a gymnasium have been 
erected. This ambitious building pro¬ 
gramme has in large part been fin¬ 
anced by the proceeds of a national 
lottery operated by the University. 
Yearly profits from this source amount 
to some $25,000. 

Funds required for scholarship 
grants and the publication of learned 
works are provided by various endow¬ 
ments. The largest of these is the S4tt- 
malasjdSur (The Union Fund) establ¬ 
ished in 1918 with a capital of one 
million crowns (then $200,000). To this 
fund go the profits from a movie 
theatre known as the University Ci¬ 
nema. This enterprise, managed by the 
University, pays no entertainment tax 
or other public taxes. The yearly profit 
is from $19,000 to $25,000. 

Under the leadership of such men 
as its first president, the redoubtable 
Bjorn M. Olsen, and the present in¬ 
cumbent, Alexander Johannesson, the 
University of Iceland has been a major 
force in the national life. It is the 
nations greatest glory. May it long con¬ 
tinue to guide the destinies of the 
young Republic. 

H. Th. 


GRADUATE IN COM¬ 
MERCIAL ART 

Bjarni Thomas Bjarnason, — grad¬ 
uated with Honors from the Mein- 
zinger School of Art, Detroit, Mich. 
This young artist has accepted a posi¬ 
tion with Taber Dalmage and Faheley, 
Toronto, Ont. He is the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. G. M. Bjarnason, of St. 
James, Manitoba. 
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Bo ok Reviews 


Timarit pjbSraeknisKlags Islend- 
inga, Vol. XXXII, 1951, Winni¬ 
peg, Man. 

The current issue of this annual is 
devoted entirely to the history and 
cultural achievements of the Western 
Icelanders during the last 75 years. 

In the year 1875, the Icelanders 
founded four settlements on this con¬ 
tinent, namely Markland in Nova 
Scotia, Minneota in Minnesota and 
Winnipeg and New Iceland in Mani¬ 
toba. Of the four, all but the first nam¬ 
ed are still thriving. Events leading up 
to the founding of these early settle¬ 
ments are described in an article by 
the historian Lorsteinn b. borsteinsson. 

Other articles in this issue deal with 
our writers, composers and artists. The 
prose writers and poets are very thor¬ 
oughly discussed by Professor S. Einar- 
son and R. Beck, respectively. Both are 
authorities in their field. The com¬ 
posers receive sympathetic treatment 
from the editor of the Timarit, Mr. 
Gisli Jonsson. He himself is a com¬ 
poser and a discerning critic and 
should have been included in this 
group. The article on our painters and 
sculptors is written by Mrs. H. Daniel¬ 
son. 

This issue of the Timarit contains a 
great deal of very valuable information 
about our artists and literary men. 
This is particularly true of the article 
on the painters and sculptors, who 
up to this time have had little public¬ 
ity given to their efforts, if we except 
such well known figures as the painter 
Emile Walters. 

Nothing of value has yet been writ¬ 
ten about our educators, doctors and 
other professional menn. Here is a task 
for some bright young man in search 
of a Masters’ degree. 


Vagabond, Vol. 1, No. 1, Pauper 
Press, Winnipeg. 

Young and hopeful writers who 
find it difficult to get their work ac¬ 
cepted by old established publications 
sometimes attempt to remedy matters 
by publishing their own little magazines 
in order to get a public hearing. This 
is all to the good and every now and 
again one of these upstarts becomes 
successful and can in turn afford to 
dispense with the offerings of unknown 
authors. 

Vagabond, described on the title 
page as the Shoe-string Quarterly Mag¬ 
azine, is the second of its kind to be 
launched in Winnipeg in the past two 
years. The first, Impressions, was re¬ 
viewed in these pages last year. 

The editor of Vagabond is Art Reyk- 
dal, a young man who has to his cre¬ 
dit a number of poems and sketches 
that have appeared in the Winnipeg 
Free Press, The Icelandic Canadian 
and elsewhere. He is a facile writer and 
has a sense of humour that would have 
appealed to the late Bob Edwards of 
The Calgary Eye Opener. The Can¬ 
adian public, which abhors levity, may 
not take kindly to this form of humour 
and its seems that the editor does not 
greatly care whether it does or not. He 
and his associates have nevertheless 
succeeded in bringing out a promising 
first issue, one that those who do not 
take their literature too seriously will 
find highly entertaining. 

Of the original contributions to this 
issue The Lark, an unsigned poem 
probably written by the editor, is per¬ 
haps the best. His short short story. 
Three Muskrat Skins, is also very well 
written but it is marred by one or two 
passages that many people will rightly 
consider objectionable. Other good 
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items are The Calf Path, a poem by 
Sam Walter Foss, Muddy Waters, an 
amusing sketch by ‘Mallard Grouse’ 
and the illustrations by Mary Zabol¬ 
otny. 

It is to be hoped that the presumably 
limited resources of Pauper Press will 
suffice to bring us a few more numbers 
of this gay and unpretentious little 
journal. Public support for a venture 
of this kind is hardly to be expected, 
although the publicity now being 
given to the Massey Report may temp¬ 
orarily generate some enthusiasm for 
the endeavors of Canadians in the 
fields of art and literature. 

* 

Fruits of the Valley, 128 p.p. 
Albert L. Halldorsson, published 
by the author. Printed by Col¬ 
umbia Press, Winnipeg. 

A few years ago this author pub¬ 
lished at his own expense a short book 
of poems entitled Wings of the Wind. 
This time he has written what he de¬ 
scribes as “an historic novel” about tire 


shepherds of Judea and the Wise Men 
of the East who followed the Star of 
Bethlehem to the cradle of the Christ- 
child. 

This book is all sweetness and light 
and bears witness to a simple, child¬ 
like faith, rare indeed in our time. 
These twin qualities of sincerity and 
goodness give this story a strange 
charm that gross structural faults and 
uneven writing can not altogether 
destroy. 

Lack of proper care on the part of 
the proofreader has resulted in num¬ 
erous errors in spelling and punctu¬ 
ation. Such mistakes as ‘mantel’ for 
‘mantle’ and ‘Magii’ for ‘Magi’ are 
hard to justify, worse still is the in¬ 
discriminate use of punctuation marks 
without regard to logic or common 
usage. 

At its worst. Fruits of the Valley is a 
poor novel, at its best it is a tender 
and moving story on a theme dear to 
millions of people in many lands. 

H. Th. 


Saskatchewan Graduates 


B.Sc. IN AGRICULTURE 

Paul Baldur Gislason, B.A. Wyn- 
yard; Stephan Douglas Stephanson, 
Elfros, Sask. * 

BACHELOR OF ARTS 

Kathryn Joan Olafson, North Battle- 
ford; August Clare Bjarnason, Froude. 
Herbert Earle Hornford, Elfros, 

★ 

BACHELOR OF EDUCATION 
John McRae Thorlacius, B.A., — 
Kuroki, Sask. + 

BACHELOR OF HOUSEHOLD Sc. 

Corinne Isobel Craddock, Saskatoon, 
awarded Rutter Scholarship for high¬ 
est standing in the graduating year of 
her college. 


BACHELOR OF LAW 

Walter Paulson, — Secured his B.A. 
Degree in the fall of 1947 from the 
University of Saskatchewan, graduate 
in Law 1951. Son of Paul and Jonina 
(Borgfjord) Paulson of Foam Lake, 
Sask. (See soldier section in this issue). 
★ 

B.Sc. IN PHARMACY 

Priscilla Maeve Eyolfson, Wynyard. 

★ 

CERT. IN AGRICULTURE 

Sigurdur Bergthor Ketilson, Naicam. 

★ 

CERT. IN EDUCATION 

Thordis Adalheidur Asgeirsson, B.A. 

Mozart, Sask. 
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Shows Loyalty to Good Causes 



Mr. Bjarni Skaftfeld who passed 
away at Regina, Sask., January 26th. 
1951, in his will, left a bequest of 
$1,000.00 to the Chair of Icelandic 
language and literature at the Univers¬ 
ity of Manitoba, and the sum of $500 
to the Icelandic Canadian club. 

At the time of his death, Mr. 
Skaftfeld had been living far from any 
Icelandic community for thirty-seven 
years but his profound loyalty to the 
Icelandic cultural heritage had never 
waned and he chose to show his keen 
interest in these matters in this most 
thoughtful and tangible manner. 

Bjarni Skaftfeld was born in 1878 at 
Hatunum in Landbroti (vicS SiSu), 
Kilv a h r e p p Vestur-Skaftafellssyslu, 
Iceland. His parents were HreiSar 
Bjarnason and his wife Juliana Magn- 
usdottir, who farmed at Hatunum. 
Bjarni had been a shoemaker in 
Reykjavik before emigrating to Can¬ 
ada in 1902. Here he learned the 
plasterer’s trade and worked in part¬ 
nership with his brothers, HreiSar and 
Magntis in Winnipeg prior to moving 


to La Fleche, Sask., in 1914 where he 
was a successful contractor and 
plasterer until his death. He died at 
the Grey Nuns Hospital at Regina 
after an illness of two weeks. Mr. Skaft¬ 
feld, who was not married, is survived 
by three brothers: HreiSar, in Winni¬ 
peg; Sigurdur, at Shaunavon, Sask.; 
and Magnus, in Vancouver, B. C.; also 
four sisters in Iceland; Julia, Katrln, 
Kristin and Agnes. 

All his life Bjarni had been a cap¬ 
able, industrious and methodical work¬ 
er, and his progressive spirit was mani¬ 
fested in many ways in his work and 
in his life generally. In his quiet, un¬ 
assuming way he was a student and an 
avid reader, keeping abreast of all that 
he considered best especially in Ice¬ 
landic literature, both old and new. A 
marked trait in his character was his 
loyalty to good causes, and further 
evidence of this is given by his bequest 
of $500.00 to the Icelandic I.O.G.T. 
Lodge, Skuld (of Winnipeg). During 
his residence here he was a member of 
the lodge, and after moving to La 
Fleche he never failed for these thirty- 
seven years, to send his annual dues to 
that organization. 

Mr. Skaftfeld was a subscriber to 
The Icelandic Canadian magazine 
since its beginning, and has no doubt 
felt a spiritual kinship with its aims 
and aspirations, and has wished to give 
his support to such work, which is all 
done on a voluntary basis. His fine 
generous gesture has given pew mom¬ 
entum to the workers on the magazine 
and in the club, who are most grateful 
for this manifestation of appreciation 
from a man who was personally not 
known to the members. H. D. 
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Another Icelandic Novelist 



Mrs. Kristine Kristofferson 


The Ryerson Press, Toronto, has an¬ 
nounced that it is in the process of 
publishing a novel, “Tanya”, written 
by an Icelandic housewife, and mother 
of three pre-school age boys, Mrs. 
Kristine Kristofferson of Gimli, Mani¬ 
toba. 

The novel relates the experiences of 
a war nurse serving in World War II, 
who, after the war, returns to Canada 
to make her home in one of the spars¬ 
ely settled communities on the shores 
of Lake Manitoba. 

Mrs. Kristofferson recalls that her 
first interest in creative writing began 
at the tender age of twelve when her 
grade VI teacher offered a prize for 
the best original story written by a 
member of the class. This first attempt 
recounted the adventures and activities 
of three teen-age heroes who during 
their weekend exploits discovered a 
buried treasure, rounded up, captured 
and brought to justice a gang of jewel 


thieves; and for good measure prev¬ 
ented a train wreck, saving the train 
from total destruction and its crew and 
passengers from certain death. The 
story, however, was judged to be lack¬ 
ing in realism and did not win the 
much coveted prize, an admission ticket 
to the play “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”. 

Later when the author entered High 
School at Gimli her teacher Miss Sig- 
urbjorg Stefansson praised her original 
compositions by reading some of them 
to her class and further encouraged her 
to write short stories. 

As a result of such encouragement 
Kristine and her sister Benetta, now 
deceased, spent many weekends closeted 
in the attic of their home writing for 
a hobby. They produced numerous 
manuscripts now forgotten. It was not 
until last year that her interest in 
fiction writing was revived. 

Mrs. Kristofferson began to write 
“Tanya” as a short story, but says that 
before she was aware of it so many 
characters had written themselves into 
the plot that she had to keep writing 
to unwind the entanglement. The re¬ 
sult was a full length novel. She 
entered it in the Ryerson Fiction 
Award Contest last year, primarily for 
the purpose of obtaining competent 
professional criticism. Although it did 
not win the Ryerson Award Mrs. Krist¬ 
offerson was asked to revise the book 
and re-submit it to the publishers, who 
then accepted it for publication. 

At present Mrs. Kristofferson is re¬ 
vising her second novel “Jorunn”. This 
novel has its setting in Iceland during 
the latter part of the 19th century. The 
scene later shifts to Gimli district dur¬ 
ing the period of early colonization 
there. 

Mrs. Kristofferson, prior to her 
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marraige to Mr. Harold Kristofferson 
of Pinawa, was Miss Kristine Benson, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Gisli Benson, 
second generation pioneer in the Gimli 
district. She was educated at Gimli, 
obtained her First Class Teachers 
Certificate from the Manitoba Prov¬ 
incial Normal School at Winnipeg and 
subsequently taught for nine years in 
the Gimli Public School. During her 


years as a teacher she wrote most of 
the childrens’ plays that her classes 
performed at the annual school con¬ 
certs. 

“The Icelandic Canadian” takes this 
opportunity to congratulate Mrs. 
Kristofferson and wish her continued 
success with her future literary efforts. 

J. K. L. 


Wi ns Literary Award 



Mrs. Helen Sigurdson won second 
prize in the Toronto Women’s Club 
literary competition for 1950-51. She 
tied for second place with Mrs. Marg¬ 
aret Arnett MacLeod, also of Winni¬ 
peg, the award being $25.00. First prize 
winner ($50) was also a westerner, 
Helen Ramsay, a Prince Albert, Sask., 
kindergarten teacher. 

Mrs. Sigurdson’s prize winning effort 
is a children’s story, called “Helga and 
the Skraelingar”, with its setting in Big 
Island, Man. It is based on stories told 
to her by her mother-in-law, of early 
life in that pioneer settlement, and 
about their fear of the Indians. 

Helen Sigurdson is the wife of Dr. 


L. A. Sigurdson, one of our enthusi¬ 
astic and energetic members of the Ice¬ 
landic Canadian Club. Mrs. Sigurd¬ 
son is also a member and has written 
stories and articles for our magazine. 
Helen Page grew up in Colorado, and 
graduated as B.Sc. from the University 
of Chicago. While studying for her 
Master’s degree in Biology at Stanford 
University, Palo Alto, California, she 
met Larus, who was also studying for 
a master’s degree, in Anatomy. They 
were married in 1928, and a year later 
emerged from Stanford, both proud 
possessors of a Master’s Degree. 

Winnipeg has been their home since 
1931, when Dr. Sigurdson took up his 
work here as physician and surgeon. 
They have four children, and their 
daughter, Frances, Mrs. Giddings of 
Toronto, has just presented them with 
their first grandchild. 

Mrs. Sigurdson is a member of the 
University Women’s Club, The Amer¬ 
ican Women’s Club, and The Winni¬ 
peg Branch of the Canadian Authors’ 
Association. “But”, she says regretfully, 
“I have not much time to give to all 
these organizations. However we have 
a small local group of those interested 
in writing which we call ‘The Ma'nu- 
scripters’, and we meet regularly.” 
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Wins in Short 



Highlight of the annual meeting of 
the Winnipeg Branch of the Canadian 
Authors’ Association, held in April at 
the University Women’s Club, was the 
awarding of the prize to Mrs. Bodvar 
Johnson, of Flin Flon, winner of the 
short story contest. The contest was 
sponsored by the Authors’ Association 
with the prize money contributed by 
the Women’s Canadian Club of Win¬ 
nipeg. Mrs. Johnson won the $50 award 
with her story. The Curse of Manitou 
Wapow. The cheque was presented to 
Miss Eunice Brown, of Winnipeg, cous¬ 
in of Mrs. Johnson who was unable to 
be present to receive the award. This 
was the fourth sucessive year the club 
has made the award, and there were 46 
entries. Judges were Mrs. Lillian Beyn- 
on Thomas, Mrs. Nan Shipley and 
Frank Williams. 

Mrs. Thomas, in giving a short com¬ 
mentary on the stories submitted said 
she had been a judge each of the four 
contest years, and she found the writ¬ 
ing this year to be much superior to 
that offered in the other contests. — 
“These authors wrote about the people 
around them. They dug their stories 
out of life. All stories had a Manitoba 


Story Contest 

background. The short story is a most 
artistic production and requires study 
and work.” She said she hoped next 
year a prize would be awarded for 
playwrights. 

Mrs. Johnson who writes under her 
maiden name of Bertha Danielson has 
had stories published in the Icelandic 
Canadian and other Canadian maga¬ 
zines. In our Spring issue of 1950, is 
her story, On the Hoof, and a short 
item about Mrs. Johnson herself. She 
was born in Swan River (Bowsman 
River), her parents being the pioneer 
settlers, Jonas and Johanna Danielson. 
Bertha taught school in Manitoba for 
fifteen years before her marraige, in 
1944 to Bodvar Johnson, son of Sni- 
bjorn and Ingibjorg Johnson of Lun- 
dar, Man. Since then they have made 
their home at Flin Flon, where Mr. 
Johnson is engaged in fishing and 
freighting. He also had a lumber mill 
on Schits Lake, and Mrs. Johnson 
expects to go out there “for a couple of 
months to cook, and to gather material 
for another story.” Her main interest 
is the great outdoors and she often ac¬ 
companies her husband on his trips. 
She also takes an active part in the 
community life of Flin Flon, and has 
recently joined the Dramatic Guild. 
She is secretary of the Icelandic Can¬ 
adian Ladies’ Auxiliary, a group that 
has been functioning in Flin Flon for 
many years. “There are quite a num¬ 
ber of Icelanders here,” says Bertha, in 
her last letter to the Icelandic Canad¬ 
ian, “they are bankers, doktors, man 
agers, miners, fishermen, etc., and 
many of them are subcribers of the 
Icelandic Canadian”. 

The Icelandic Canadian congrat¬ 
ulates Bertha on her success and hopes 
to publish another story by her in the 
near future. 
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Icelandic Botanist 



Dr. Askell Love, eminent Icelandic 
botanist, has been appointed associate 
professor of botany at the University 
of Manitoba. 

Announcing the appointment, Dr. A. 
H. S. Gillson, university president, said 
"this appointment has caused consider¬ 
able interest among botanists through¬ 
out Canada and the University regards 
the addition of Professor Love to its 
staff as a very suitable one.” 

Dr. Love will begin work at the Uni¬ 
versity in September. 

The thirty-five year old botanist is 
born in Reykjavik, Iceland, and is a 
graduate of the University there. He 
is the son of Karl Love, who is of Dan¬ 
ish descent, and his wife Thora Jons- 
dottir. She is a sister of Finnur [ons- 
son, a Winnipeg contractor who came 
from Iceland in 1908. 

Dr. Love received the degrees of B. 
Sc., Ph.D. and D.Sc. from the University 
of Lund, Sweden, in botany, genetics 
and experimental taxonomy. 

In 1940 he married Swedish-born Dr. 
Doris Wahlen, who is also a promin¬ 
ent botanist and collaborates with her 


to Join "U” Staff 

husband in many of his research 
projects. 

In 1942 he taught at the University 
Institute of Applied Sciences in Reykj¬ 
avik and three years later was named 
director of the institute of botany and 
genetics at the University of Iceland. 

He has been secretary of the Associ¬ 
ation of Icelandic Naturalists since 
1946 and is a fellow of the Icelandic 
Academy of Sciences and Letters. 

He was one of 25 invited to the 11th 
International Phytogeographical Ex¬ 
cursion through Ireland in 1949. 

Dr. Love has made a number of in¬ 
vestigational excursions through Lap- 
land, England, Wales, Scotland, Swed¬ 
en and Iceland. He is a frequent con¬ 
tributor of scientific articles to maga¬ 
zines and periodicals. 

★ 

Visitor to folk Festival 

Mrs. H. T. Halvorson of Regina, 
Sask., was an interesting visitor to Win¬ 
nipeg recently. She made a special ef¬ 
fort to be here to see the Icelandic 
pageant, The Symbol of Iceland, 
shown at the Playhouse Theatre May 
26, as the final feature in the four-day 
Folk Festival of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

Mrs. Halvorson (Jona) is a daughter 
of the late Bjarni and Thorun Jonas- 
son who resided for a long time at 
Hallson, N. D., and later at Girnli and 
Selkirk. During their last years they 
lived with their daughter Jona, at Re¬ 
gina, Sask. Bjarni passed away in 1930 
and Thorun in 1933. < 

Jona (fonasson) Halvorson was for 
many years an active member of the 
Lutheran church, and Young People’s 
Societies, first in North Dakota and 
later in Selkirk. She was married in 
1924 to Henry T. Halvorson of East- 
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end, Sask., who was at that time a mem¬ 
ber of the Legislative Assembly of 
Saskatchewan. 

Mr. Halvorson died in 1943, where¬ 
upon Jona secured a position with the 
Dominion Government, so as to be 
able to help her daughters to secure a 
university education. This she has 
admirably accomplished. The oldest 
girl, Elsie May, having graduated in 
Home Economics, from the U. of M. 
in 1948. Elsie majored in teaching and 
has taught Home Economics in the 
city high schools at Trail, B. C. At 
present she is teaching in Regina. 

The second daughter, Alene Thorun 
Halvorson, graduated in 1949 from 


St. Olaf College at Northfield, Minn., 
majoring in English and Music. The 
same year she was married to Walter 
Moris of Fergus Falls, Minn., who is 
assistant to the Pastor of First August- 
ana Lutheran church in Minneapolis, 
where Alene is now Supervisor of Mus¬ 
ic in the city’s public schools. Next year 
Mr. Moris will enter his senior year in 
theology at Augustana Seminary at 
Rock Island, Ill., and Alene will teach 
music in that city. 

Mrs. Halvorson’s youngest daughter, 
Ruth Halldora graduates from high 
school this year and intends to train 
for nursing. 


GRADUATES 


B.Sc. ENGINEERING 

Sigurdur Gunnar Petursson, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Olafur Petursson, of 
Winnipeg. Gudmundur Peter Peterson 
son of Mr. and Mrs. P. Rognvaldur 
Peterson, Oak View, Manitoba. 

★ 

B.Sc. GENERAL COURSE 

Sigrun Dolores Eylands, daughter of 
Rev. and Mrs. Valdimar Eylands, Win¬ 
nipeg. Daniel Halldor Johnson, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Johnson, Winnipeg. 
Graham Robert Karl Thorkelson. 

★ 

MASTER OF SCIENCE 

George Thomas Isford, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Isford, of Winnipeg, 
(see Icel. Can. June 1950). 

★ 

B.Sc. ELECTRICAL ENG. 

Jon Gudni Myrdal, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gudni and Gudrun Myrdal of 
Lundar, Man. He has a position with 
the E. G. Eggertson Inc. of Wpg. Con¬ 
sulting and Designing Engineers. 


B. Sc. IN AGRICULTURE 

Waldimar Wallace Bjarnason, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Valdimar Bjarnason of 
Langruth, Man. Hannes Asgeir Hall- 
grimson, son of Mr. and Mrs. Thor- 
steinn Hallgrimson, Cypress River, 
Man. William Ingvar Ragnar Johnson. 
Thomas Hermann Sigfusson, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Skuli Sigfusson, Lundar, 
Man. Norman Valdimar Vigfusson, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Eirik Vigfusson, Sel¬ 
kirk, Man. 

★ 

B.Sc. IN HOME ECONOMICS 
Carol Gudridur Eyford 

★ 

BACHELOR OF COMMERCE 
Sigurdur Albert Helgason; Thomas 
August Sigurclson. 

★ 

PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 
Evelyn Sigrun Thordarson 

★ 

BACHELOR OF SOCIAL WORK 
Kristrun June Bjornson 
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BACHELOR OF ARTS 
Harry Arthur Jonasson; Gudrun Marg¬ 
aret Sigurdson; Joan Lousie Stephen¬ 
son, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Stephenson; Holman Kristinn Olson, 
of Selkirk. 

★ 

LIEUT. IN ARMY 
Arthur Glen Erlendson 

GRADUATE NURSES 

from Winnipeg General Hospital 



Joan V. Beck, was awarded the Van¬ 
couver Chapter prize of $50 for profic¬ 
iency in Obstetrics, also Hon. Mention 
in General Work. She is the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Beck, of Winni¬ 
peg- 

Dolores Johanna Johannesson, of 
Gimli, Man. was awarded the H. E. 
Sellers Scholarship, Winnipeg Chapter 
for Nursing proficiency, Canadian 
Nurse Journal Award, for demon¬ 
strating promise of Professional 
Growth. Daughter of Helgi and Maria 
Johannesson of Gimli, Manitoba. 

★ 

HONORABLE MENTIONS 

Ellen Sigurdson, Gimli, Man. Emily 
Kristin Einarson, daughter of Mrs. 
G. Einarson of Glenboro, Manitoba. 


Also Sigrun Lillian Anderson, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. S. A. Anderson, Bald- 
ur, Man. now working at Dauphin 
Hospital; Johanna Jonasson, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Oli Jonasson, Wpg, 
Ruby Magnusson, Edmonton, Alta; Sig¬ 
run Margaret Sigmar, daughter of the 
late Stefan Sigmar and his wife Emily 
of Baldur, Man., now residing in Van¬ 
couver, B. C.; Christine Ethel Swain- 
son, daughter of Mr. Ari Swainson 
and the late Mrs. Swainson, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 


Mr. H. V. Larusson, B.A. a member 
of the executive of the Icelandic Can¬ 
adian Club is taking a leave of ab¬ 
sence from his teaching duties at the 
Lord Selkirk Junior High School to 
spend a year in Europe. Mr. Larusson 
is sailing from Quebec to Liverpool on 
the Franconia July 4th. He expects to 
visit Iceland during the summer 
months and return to England in the 
fall to take a teaching position there 
during the coming school year. Mr. 
Larusson plans to visit Norway, Swe¬ 
den, Denmark and other European 
countries as his time permits. 

We wish Mr. Larusson a very pleas¬ 
ant and a profitable journey and hope 
that the readers of the Icelandic Can¬ 
adian may have the pleasure of hear¬ 
ing from him regarding his travel im¬ 
pressions. 

WILLIAM BENIDICKSON 

Because of an error in the news item' 
about Mr. Benidickson, the item is re¬ 
printed as follows: 

William Benidickson, M.P. for 
Rainy River, Ontario, has been ap¬ 
pointed parliamentary Assistant to 
Hon. L. Chevrier, Minister of Trans¬ 
port. Mr. Benidickson is of Icelandic 
descent, being the son of Christian and 
Gertrude Benidickson, 303 Cambridge 
St.. Winnipeg. 
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IN THE NEWS 


SEVEN BROTHERS AND 
SISTERS AT UNIVERSITY OF N. D. 

The Grand Forks Herald recently 
featured on its front page, a picture 
and news item about seven brothers 
and sisters who are simultaneously at¬ 
tending the University of North Da¬ 
kota at Grand Forks. 


lowing in the footsteps of the other 
children, by attending the University 
of North Dak. An uncle of the young 
people, Dr. Albert F. Arnason of 
Bismark, also a graduate of the U. of 
N. D. is Commissioner for the State 
Board of Higher Education (No. Dak.). 

The Arnason children are descend- 



Front row, 1. to r. A. Evonne, Gloria Ann, S. Elaine, and L. Eloise. 

Back row—1. to r. A. E. Elray, Albert F. and Ray B. Arnason 

—Cut by courtesy of "Fteimskringla” 


They are sons and daughters of Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard B. Arnason, and 
were born at Hensel N. D. where the 
family lived, before moving to Lang- 
don and then to Grand Forks, where 
Mr. Arnason is a life insurance sales¬ 
man. 

Three of the sisters, Evonne, Elois 
and Elain are triplets, and are second 
year students, as well as two of the 
brothers, Albert and Elroy. Ray is grad¬ 
uating this year, while Gloria is in first 
year at the university. 

An older brother Earl is a graduate 
in Law from the same university in 
1943 and is in practice in Antioch. 
California. A foster-daughter, Mrs. 
Guy Bruner is a nurse in Seattle, and 
Harold, the youngest son, now eleven 
years old, will no doubt soon be fol- 


ants of Hensel pioneers on both sides 
of the family. Richard’s parents hav¬ 
ing been Arni Arnason and his wife 
GuSrun Baldvinsdottir (a half-sister of 
professor Sveinbjorn Johnson), while 
Mrs. Arnason (Sigridur) is a daughter 
of Eirikur Sasmundsson and his wife 
ThuriSur Jonsdottir, now both de¬ 
ceased. 

★ 

EMINENT WPG. DOCTOR 
HEADS NAT. CANCER INST. 

At a Medical Convention in Ottawa, 
onMay 28, Dr. G. H. T. Thorlakson 
was elected the President of the Na¬ 
tional Cancer Institute of Canada. 


Subscribe to this Magazine 
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WINS TRIP TO TORONTO 



Miss Linda Hallson, third year stu¬ 
dent in Interior Design at the Univer¬ 
sity of Manitoba, won the second prize 
of $50. at the Dominion-wide Design 
Competition held in April by the Can¬ 
adian Display Designers and Builders 
Association of Toronto. 

Linda flew to Toronto June 3, to be 
the guest of the Association for the 
presentation of the Display Contest 
awards, which took place June 4, in 
the Reception Room of the Canadian 
International Trade Fair, where her 
prize-winning entry was on display at 
the exhibition booth for light textiles 
and clothing. 

In Toronto, where Linda stayed at 
the Royal York Hotel, she was met 
by a representative of the Association 
and had the pleasure of going on a 
conducted tour of the display exhibits 
at the Fair. 

Linda was leading lady in the Uni¬ 
versity ‘Players Dramatic Production’ 
last November and received the plaud¬ 
its of the press and public for her out¬ 
standing performance. (See Icel. Can., 


Winter, 1950). She is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Hallson of Winni- 
P e g- * 

WINS ART SCHOLARSHIP 

Helga Miller, 813 Dominion St., has 
been awarded one of five provincial 
art scholarships, each to the value of 
$50 tuition at the Banff School of Fine 
Arts. 

Winners in the competition were 
chosen front various zones in the four 
western provinces. Work was in char¬ 
coal, pastels, water and oil color. 

Helga miller is the daughter of the 
late Rev. GuSm. Arnason, and his wife 
Sigridur Arnason, of Oak Point, Man. 
(See the “Timarit” 1951). 


SHORT ITEMS 

The Power system of the Krisuvik 
district , 22 miles from Reykjavik, Ice¬ 
land’s capital, hasn’t its like in the 
rest of the world. It utilizes hot water 
springs deep in the earth. The steam, 
rises to a height of 230 feet and, by an 
eight-inch pipe comes from a depth 
of 750 feet. 

The temperature is 392 degrees Fah¬ 
renheit and low-pressure turbines driv¬ 
ing electrical generators produce 5,000 
h.p. which, it is expected, will last for¬ 
ever. The steam column has now lasted 
four months and there is no sign of it 
ending. The noise is so great that it’s 
deafening. ^ 

It is believed that the first European 
to visit North America was Leif Eric- 
son who sailed from Iceland about the 
year 1000 A.D. ^ 

Victoria, capital of British Columbia, 
has the mildest climate of any city in 
Canada. It has an average winter day¬ 
time temperature of 42 degrees above 
zero. The annual rainfall is 27 inches, 
and average daily sunshine is more 
than five and one-half hours. 
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The Pageant of Iceland 


The Icelandic Canadian Club, in ac¬ 
cordance with the request of the of¬ 
ficials of the Young Men’s Christian As¬ 
sociation, presented a pageant “The 
Symbol of Iceland”, as a part of the Y. 
M.C.A. centenary celebration, which 
took the form of a Folk Festival, held 
at the Playhouse Theatre, Winnipeg, 
May, 23 — 26, 1951. Twenty-five ethnic 
groups participated in the four-day 
event, the Icelandic contribution being 
reserved for the final evening. The 
greater part of the programme con¬ 
sisted of national songs and dances, 
featuring colorful costumes. All these 
were very interesting, but the Icelandic 
pageant was lauded as something dif¬ 
ferent, and outstanding in its beauty 
and significance. 

The pageant was written by Mrs. 
Holmfridur Danielson and produced 
for the Jon Sigurdson Chapter, I.O.D. 
E. a year ago, and the Icelandic Can¬ 
adian Club is indebted to the Chapter 
for its courtesy in permitting its use. 

The Symbol of Iceland is an histor¬ 
ical pageant, depicting in a series of 
colorful tableaux the preservation of 
the Icelandic literary heritage through¬ 
out the ages, and showing how the Ice¬ 
landic immigrants in this country have 
cherished this inheritance passing it on 
from generation to generation, to suc¬ 
ceed at last in giving Canada a share in 
this treasure, by establishing a chair 
of Icelandic language and literature at 
the University of Manitoba. 

At the Playhouse Theatre the 
pageant was performed against a black 
velvet backdrop, with the beautiful 
and dignified Fjallkona and the other 
symbolic figures, in Icelandic costumes, 
being set off like cameos in a rich jewel 
case. In the last scene the lovely figure 
symbolizing Canada, on a high ped¬ 


estal in the foreground, in her white 
satin robe, gold crown and garland of 
gold maple leaves, was effectively set 
off against the deep toned background. 

Synchronized with the action on the 
stage is the narration, with an ac¬ 
companiment of soft music, telling the 
story of how the people of Iceland, 
through years of hardships and op¬ 
pression, had yet preserved their inte¬ 
grity of character and their distinctive 
cultural tradition. The narration is 
interwoven with choral music point¬ 
ing up the action of the drama, sung 
by a choir which was off stage. 

As the curtain rises on the Fjallkona 
and her attendants, the choir hails her 
with the beautiful and dramatic song 
“Fjallkonan” (Skyldi eigi ur Fronskum 
aeSum streyma orar bloS”), and the 
narrator continues with the story. As 
the Icelandic emigrants leave for the 
new world, they reverently receive 
from the Fjallkona, a finely bound 
book, symbolizing their heritage. 
Through the voice of the narrator she 
bids them a sad adieu, exherts them to 
preserve their traditions and gives 
them her final blessing. When the em¬ 
igrants have reached the distant shore, 
the strains of “Pott Jju langforull 
legSir”, express perfectly the mood of 
the scene. 

The next scene depicts how the Ice¬ 
landic people in America, along with 
others, rejoice with Iceland when 
sovereign independence is gained in 
1944, and shows how they return to 
their Fjallkona to pay homage to her, 
and receive from her an illuminated 
scroll, symbolizing the literary heritage 
of Iceland. The scroll is passed from 
father to son, and presented ceremoni¬ 
ously to Canada. The impressive sing¬ 
ing of “O GuS vors lands”, and “O, 
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Canada”, brings the pageant to its im¬ 
pressive climax. 

Those taking part in the pageant 
were: Hulda (Guttormsson) Clarke, 
(Fjallkona); Elene Eylands, (Canada); 
Mrs. T. Finnbogason, Mrs. H. J. Pet- 
ursson, Mrs. G. Finnbogason, Mrs. 
Sylvia (Guttormsson) Storey; Misses 
Thora Asgeirson, Viola Johnson, Ev¬ 
elyn Kristjanson; Messers, Wilhelm 
Kristjanson, Kristjan Sigurdson, Carl 
Thorsteinson, and Harold Johnson; 
and little Carlisle and Kerrine Wil¬ 
son,'children of Thelma and Kerr Wil¬ 
son. 

Members of the choral group were: 
Mrs. Pearl Johnson, Mrs. Unnur Sim¬ 
mons; Misses Ingibjorg Bjarnason, 
Mattie Halldorson, Villa Eyolfson, 
Lilia Eylands; and Messers, Albert 
Halldorson, Chris Einarson, Paul Sig¬ 
urdson, Baldur Oliver, and Alvin 
Blondol. The choir was conducted by 


Paul Bardal, M.L.A., with Miss Sigrid 
Bardal as pianist and Allan Beck viol¬ 
inist. The narration was ably and most 
effectively done by Alvin Blondal. 

The Icelandic Canadian Club wishes 
to express the heartiest thanks to all 
the performers, for their splendid co¬ 
operation and excellent performance; 
to all the ladies who loaned their Ice¬ 
landic costumes: Mrs. Thordis Fisher, 
Mrs. S. Oddson, Mrs. B. J. Brandson, 
Mrs. Petra Petursson, Miss Margret 
Petursson, Miss Ida Swainson, and 
Mrs. A. Blondal. Special thanks are 
due to Miss Swainson and Mrs. Blon¬ 
dal, who not only loaned their cos¬ 
tumes, but generously gave their time 
to help in the dressing rooms for the 
performance and the dress rehearsal; 
to the committee, and to Mrs. Daniel¬ 
son, for her highly efficient direction 
of the pageant. 

W. K. 



MANITOBA 

MEANS BUSINESS! 

Manitoba industry is now at the highest peak in its 
history . . . production is proceeding at above normal 
levels . . . business in Manitoba is expanding rapidly 
. . . construction is at peak level. Expectation of still 
greater expansion in the years ahead is therefore fully 
justified. 

The Department of industry and Commerce is fully 
equipped to supply complete information on industrial 
and commercial Manitoba. 

DEPARTMENT of INDUSTRY and COMMERCE 

LEGISLATIVE BLDG., WINNIPEG, MAN. 

HON. J. S. McDIARMID, Minister R. E. GROSE, Director 
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Freighter Braves Ice, Cold To Set Mew Banling Record 

By Elman Guttormson 

★ 


A Canadian track and field cham¬ 
pion recently chalked up another re¬ 
cord-only this time it’s for hauling 
freight by crawler tractors to remote 
places in northern Manitoba and 
Ontario 

Sveinn Sigfusson, veteran northern 
freighter of eight years, this winter 
completed a 2,080unile trip, the long¬ 
est ever made in the northland by 
tractor. 



The tractor “train”, hauling merch¬ 
andise to lonely outposts, made a 
round trip from Winnipeg to Ilford, 
Man., on the Hudson Bay railway line. 
Points to stop on the way to Ilford, 
600 air miles from Winnipeg, were 
Riverton, Berens River, Island Lake, 
Sandy Lake, Ont., Red Sucker Lake 
and God’s Lake. 

On the return trip the “train” travel¬ 
led 250 miles east of Red Sucker, near 
the Manitoba-Ontario border, to 
Trout Lake. 

Mr. Sigfusson stressed that his mile¬ 
age was tractor miles. In rough terrain, 
he said, two tractor miles might equal 
only one air mile. 

The “train” was trouble-free until 
it started breaking a new trail on the 
return trip from Island Lake direct to 


Berens River. On three successive days 
they lost tractors through the ice. 

The first day a tractor was lost in 
the Cobham river. The crew had it 
salvaged and running in five hours. 
Next day the same tractor went 
through the ice on Mink Lake. This 
time it took eight hours to salvage the 
machine and get it in operation. 

On the third day the smallest 
tractor of the “train” went through the 
ice 16 miles north of Poplar river. 

“Because the ice was becoming very 
rotten and unsafe I didn’t dare waste 
any time trying to retrieve it. I’ll get 
it out next year,” said Mr. Sigfusson. 

During eight years of freighting in 
the north, the Icelandic champion has 
salvaged 20’ tractors from the frigid 
waters of northern lakes. One was in 
100 feet of water in Reindeer lake. “I 
was lucky to get that one out’,, he said. 

Tractors used in the “train” are 
valued at between $5,000 and $10,000 
each. 

The “train” was made up of four 
tractors, each pulling five sets of 
sleighs. 

During the trip, which took a 
month, the tractors travelled day and 
night and never stopped running, ex¬ 
cept for the changing of oil every 120 
hours. Each tractor was equipped with 
two drivers and a “brakie”. The drivers 
worked in six-hour shifts. 

According to Mr. Sigfusson, a thick¬ 
ness of 12 inches of ice is needed for 
safe travelling on the smaller lakes. 
On the largr lakes, like Lake Winni¬ 
peg, 18 inches of ice are required be¬ 
cause of large cracks which form dur¬ 
ing cold weather. 

Crew members on the trip were Gun- 
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nar Eyolfson, Leifur Einarson, Bill 
Stinson (cook), Fjolnir Goodman, 
Magnus (Mickey) Bergthorson, Torfi 
Oddson and Thor Johnson, all of 
Lundar: Johnny Forsythe, of Eriksdale; 
Len Calder and Roy McLennan, of 
Riverton; Tache Everett, of Berens 
River; Clarence Hemming of Winni¬ 
peg and Snorri Rognvaldson, of Ice¬ 
land, who arrived in Winnipeg the day 
before the “train” left. 

Mr. Sigfusson, in charge of the trip, 
said it was the “best” crew he had ever 
had. 

There were no casualties on that trip 
although Len Calder almost lost his 
life when he went down with the third 
tractor. Leifur Einarson who was with 
him at the time said, “I was sure he 
had drowned, he was under so long”. 

The tractor train is the property of 
Sigfusson Transportation company, 822 
Lipton street, co-owned ,by brothers 
Sveinn and Skuli Sigfusson. 

They are the sons of Skuli Sigfusson 
of Lundar, who was the Liberal mem¬ 
ber of the constituency of St. George 
for 24 years. Mr. Sigfusson, who re¬ 
tired in 1945, had held his seat for a 
longer period than any other member 
at that time. 

The 38 year-old athlete, who stands 
six feet four inches and weighs 210 
pounds, has won several Canadian 
championships in the hammer and 
discus throw. He has also won the 
grand aggregate at the Scottish sports 
in Winnipeg seven times. In 1938 he 
set a Canadian record in the discus 
throw. 

Last year he represented Canada at 
the British Empire Games in Aukland, 
New Zealand. 

He hopes to make the Canadian 
team which will represent Canada at 
the Olympics next year. 

In the summer he takes his crew to 


Saskatchewan where he is engaged in 
construction work on the trans-Can¬ 
ada highway. 

—Winnipeg Free Press. 
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DR. NIELS FINSEN, DISCOVERER OF ARTIFICIAL SUNLIGHT 

(Continued from Page 15) 


possible he would study out in the sun 
and open air or in the room of a fel¬ 
low student and use his own gloomy 
abode merely to sleep in. All these ob¬ 
servations proved an incentive later 
on to study, most searchingly, the 
action and influence of light on the 
health of human beings. 

Finally he proved to his own satis¬ 
faction that ultra-violet rays caused 
changes in the blood, resulting in a 
higher percentage of red cells at the 
end of a summer. Highly orthodox 
medical men considered him a crank 
and their scorn and unbelief was aug¬ 
mented when he, having argued that 
certain rays of the shn’s spectrum are 
bacteria destroying, and others of a 
healing nature, turned right around 
and proved that under certain con- 
itions sunlight might be deadly to 
human beings. This applied to small¬ 
pox patients. Dr. Finsen insisted that 
it was evident that ultra-violet rays 
were to blame for the small-pox blist¬ 
ers becoming inflamed and infected. 
“Don’t you see,” he said, “that the 
blisters on the body, which is covered, 
heal naturally, while those on the face 
and hands, which are exposed to light, 
are the ones that leave the ugly disfig¬ 
uring scars.” 

Dr. Finsen published a paper on 
this fantastic new theory, advising that 
small-pox patients be kept shut up in 
rooms with thick red drapes at the 
windows, that would shut out the 
chemical blue, violet and ultra-violet 
rays, while admitting the red rays. Al¬ 
though the polite doctors at the Bleg- 
dam Hospital in Copenhagen only 
raised their eyebrows somewhat sar¬ 
castically, this theory was soon tried 
out in Norway and Sweden and proved 
completely effective, resulting in the 


prevention of infection and blood 
poisoning, and consequently no dis¬ 
figuring scars were left on the skin. 

With the publication of his first 
paper on the action of light upon 
small-pox, Finsen became famous. He 
might well have rested on the high 
reputation he had now earned,-as by 
this time he was a comfirmed invalid, 
at the age of thirty-three. His heart, 
liver, and the organs of digestion being 
so hopelessly deranged that active 
practice was impossible. Periodically, 
great quantities of excess fluid in his 
abdomen had to be tapped off. To 
counteract to some extent this con¬ 
dition he lived mainly on a diet of 
dried foods. Shipments of seaweed 
stems were sent to him from the Faroe 
Islands, as they could absorb six to 
seven times their weight in water. He 
took frequent sun baths and eventually 
had a sun room built on the top of his 
house, where he could lie in the sun 
and store up a little energy in order 
to continue his research. 

After 1893, Dr. Finsen was relieved 
of the necessity of teaching and en¬ 
abled to devote all his attention and 
energy, when health permitted, to his 
investigations in the nature and prop¬ 
erties of light, and its application to 
the treatment of various diseases. For 
this man, whose own tender heart was 
gradually being encased with myster¬ 
ious lime salts, wealth and a life of 
ease had no charm; he declined to 
make money out of his discoveries, or 
to patent any part of his apparatus; he 
was well content with his modest salary 
of 1,200 dollars from the Danish Gov¬ 
ernment. 

To develop the positive element of 
light-ray cure, Finsen now began to 
experiment with artificial light-rays 
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After months of research he found it 
possible to concentrate ordinary elec¬ 
tric light rays so that they would kill 
bacteria. He felt certain that it would 
be possible to apply this method to 
curing lupus vulgaris, (tuberculosis of 
the skin). 

With this in mind he went to the 
Copenhagen faculty again and now 
the doctors were somewhat impatient 
with this persistent “dabbler in light 
cures”. Was it not highly illogical, 
they said, of a man who had proved 
that the blue,violet and ultra-violet 
rays were damaging to the blisters of 
small-pox patients, to try to convince 
them that these very same rays would 
be good for lupus. Besides it was most 
impractical, how were you going to 
get enough sunlight in Denmark in the 
dull days of November? 

Perhaps no one had felt more keenly 
than Finsen himself the pitiful lack of 
sunlight in Copenhagen during the 
foggy winter months. But he would 
make his own sun! But how was he to 
demonstrate his theories? For like 
many another inventor and scientist 
he found himself almost totally handi¬ 
capped by the disbelief and ridicule of 
professional men and public alike, 
even his own maternal grandmother 
shaking her head sadly and saying, — 
“Now our Niels thinks he is going to 
cure people with light. What next!” 

Well, if the doctors would not help 
him, perhaps an engineer might prove 
more sympathetic and understanding! 
So Dr. Finsen hastened to Winfeld 
Hansen, chief engineer of the city’s 
electric light works, and explained to 
him that he needed a carbon arc light, 
but much stronger than the lights used 
for street lighting—it had to be strong- 
enough to cause inflammation, like 
ordinary sunburn. 

It was fortunate for Finsen and for 
all humanity, that Hansen was not a 


doctor and consequently was open to 
the persuation of a fanatical inventor. 
More fortunate still was the coinci¬ 
dence that Hansen had a friend, Morg- 
ensen by name, who was also an engi¬ 
neer, and who had suffered for eight 
years from the loathsome and dreaded 
lupus vulgaris with its billions of tu¬ 
bercle bacilli eating into the healthy 
skin on his face and turning it into a 
ghastly incurable sore. 

Not only did Finsen get his arc light 
from Hansen, clumsy and inadequate 
though it was, he also got Morgensen, 
—as a willing and hopeful patient! 
Hansen, who had said laughingly to 
Finsen, “We can’t have your patients 
running around the electric light 
plant”, nevertheless, allowed him to set 
up his equipment, and here Morgen¬ 
sen sat, for two hours every day from 
November 1895 till the middle of 
March 1896, enduring stoically the 
painful rays of this weird blue light,— 
for it was not until later that Finsen 
developed the process of cooling the 
lenses by having water flow between 
them. 

These were anxious times for the 
three men. Hansen, worried about this 
unorthodox procedure in his plant; 
Morgensen sweating and suffering and 
hoping against hope that this fan¬ 
tastic light treatment would cure, or at 
least alleviate, the disfiguring disease 
which made him ashamed to be seen 
by his fellow men; and Finsen trembl¬ 
ing in anticipation! Would they be suc¬ 
cessful? For more than a month there 
was no change, Morgensen was ready 
to give up, but Finsen never dreamed 
of quitting, begging Morgensen to en¬ 
dure the treatment yet a little longer. 

Little by little the ugly sores cleared 
up, and finally Morgensen could bliss¬ 
fully look at his face in a mirror and 
see that he had been cured of the in¬ 
curable skin tuberculosis! 
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Finsen would not accept a single 
‘krone’ from Morgensen, in payment 
for the cure. It had been, he said, in 
the nature of an experiment, but a few 
years later when Finsen was in great 
need of a rest, Morgensen who had be¬ 
come his lifelong friend, induced him 
to spend a few weeks at a health resort, 
at his own expense. 

The sensational cure attracted wide 
attention, and two Copenhagen man¬ 
ufacturers, Jorgensen and Hagemann, 
spearheaded a campaign to organize 
what was to become known as The Fin¬ 
sen Light Institute. 

In 1896 the Municipal Hospital of 
Copenhagen gave space on its grounds 
for the first building, an inadequate 
one-storey wooden structure which dur¬ 
ing the ensuing years expanded and be¬ 
came a group of wooden shacks. The 
board of directors was composed of 
business men and four university pro¬ 
fessors which definitely stamped the 
Institute with academic approval, so 
that moral and financial support was 
now forthcoming to the young scient¬ 
ist. The board insisted on paying Fin¬ 
sen a salary in spite of his outlandish 
protests that he would not take a cent 
until his theories had been fully 
proved. 

But how he worked! Conscious of 
the fact that the sands of time were 
running low for him, he plunged ir 
while the carpenters’ were still busy 
putting the finishing touches to the 
place! 

There was so much to do, so many 
obstacles to overcome, and alas, so 
little time! It was heartbreaking for 
Finsen to have people flocking to his 
wooden shack only to give up in dis¬ 
gust before the treatment could take ef¬ 
fect. The lamps were too slow,—and 
too painful. Perhaps only the real sun¬ 
light could effect a cure. And so the 
patients lay about the garden, with 


nurses pressing a piece of glass to 
their sore-infected faces, in order to 
drive out the blood so that the light- 
rays could penetrate faster. Side by 
side these two experiments went on, 
while Finsen worked and worried 
feverishly, and fought to keep his 
patients from quitting. It was truly an 
adverse advertisement for the Institute 
when patients went away with their 
still disfigured faces and proved they 
had not been cured after all. 

The rays of the carbon arc light were 
too hot. Finsen groped and pondered 
and subjected himself to endless experi¬ 
ments. He must find a way to keep 
those rays from painfully burning the 
patients while yet they were strong 
enough to effect a cure! One day he 
held his arm in the focus of his artificial 
sun, and at the same time poured wa¬ 
ter over the spot on his skin where it 
had started to burn. Then a wonderful 
thing happened! The burning van¬ 
ished, and he found he could endure 
the highly concentrated light of the 
lamp, because the water blocked out 
the heat rays. 

At last he had found the solution! 
It was but a step to install the appar¬ 
atus that would allow water to flow be¬ 
tween those quartz lenses of his arti¬ 
ficial sun, so that its concentrated rays 
could now heal the tuberculosis sores 
much faster. In two years, while Fin¬ 
sen sat in his wheel chair no longer 
able to walk, he and his assistants at 
the Institute sent away 510 patients 
cured, and over one hundred were on 
the waiting list. 

Experts from many lands came to 
Copenhagen to study the Finsen meth¬ 
od of curing lupus vulgaris. From Rus¬ 
sia came the Dowager Empress, Maria 
Feodorovna (her given name was Dag- 
mar and she was the daughter of King 
Christian IX, of Denmark, and a sister 
of Queen Alexandra, consort of King 
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Edward VII. of England). With her 
she brought a group of Russian scient¬ 
ists to study for six weeks at the Fin- 
sen Institute. The Empress had many 
personal interviews with Dr. Finsen, 
who was, however too ill to receive 
but a few of the visitors who came 
from other countries, because of their 
interest in this wonderful new science. 

o o o 

Then in 1901, the Danish Govern¬ 
ment erected a fine new Finsen Insti¬ 
tute at Rosenvaenget, a pleasant sub¬ 
urb of Copenhagen. It was opened 
August 12, 1901 and was called ‘Ros- 
envang’. Here the new and enlarged 
apparatus,—the high-powered Finsen 
lamp,—was used under the supervision 
of a staff of physicians of national re¬ 
nown, expert electricians, and speci¬ 
ally trained nurses, under Finsen’s 
direction. 

The Finsen light was a large, sj>ec- 
ially constructed, direct-current arc 
lamp of 40,000 candle power, or forty 
times stronger than the ordinary arc 
street lamp, and used from sixty to 
eighty ampiers of current of 110 volt¬ 
age. This lamp burned a specially 
made carbon, the upper holder con¬ 
taining a large carbon, while a smaller 
one was used in the lower holder, with 
the death fighting energy being trans¬ 
mitted from the crater of the positive 
carbon. The lenses were made of 
quartz and were cooled by letting 
water flow between them. The pres¬ 
sure glass was hollow and was also 
water-cooled. 

Many and spectacular were the cures 
effected at the Institute of cases prev¬ 
iously deemed utterly hopeless, and 
the fame of Finsen’s work spread 
through every civilized coutry. Honors 
were heaped upon him from all direc¬ 
tions. A dinner was given in his honor 
by King Christian IX of Denmark at 
the close of which the king conferred 


upon Finsen the Order of the Knight 
of the Danebrog. It was an impressive 
ceremony with one of the beautiful 
princesses presenting the decoration to 
him as a token of gratitude from the 
king and all his loyal subjects. 

On December 10, 1903 the Nobel 
Prize in Medicine was awarded to Fin¬ 
sen. That year the coveted award was 
also won by Bjornsterne Bjornson, in 
Literature and by Drs. Pierre and 
Mary Curie in Physics. 

There was much excitement at Ros- 
envang with extensive celebrations, 
and a shower of telegrams, letters and 
floral offerings. Finsen was too ill to 
receive visitors, but he must receive 
the consul for Sweden and Norway, 
bringing him the Nobel Prize, a 
cheque for 141,000 Danish crowns and 
a large gold medal. The president ol 
the Medical Association brought a 
document signed by all the leading 
doctors, congratulating him and ex¬ 
pressing their appreciation. Hage- 
mann, Superintendent of the Finsen 
Institute, with a small committee call¬ 
ed on Finsen as he sat in his wheel 
chair with Ingeborg by his side. Speak¬ 
ing for the staff of seventy-eight mem¬ 
bers he said in part: “It is only in the 
realm of the mind that small countries 
can win victories, but are they not, 
after all, the best ones and the most 
valuable for humanity?” He also an¬ 
nounced that Dr. Finsen had given 
50,000 kroner of the Nobel Prize 
money to the Institue. An announce¬ 
ment was later made that Hagemann 
and Jorgensen, the originators and 
constant benefactors of the Institute, 
had on this occasion given 50,000 kr., 
each, to further its good work. 

Returning to the Institute, the chief 
medical officer took Finsen’s greetings 
to the staff, and announced that in 
keeping with Finsen’s wishes, an 
extra month’s salary would be given to 
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each member of the staff in appreci¬ 
ation of their efficiency and co-op¬ 
eration, to commemorate this occasion. 

Finsen, who had been furnished be¬ 
forehand with all speeches made by of¬ 
ficials and dignitaries, on the awarding 
of the Nobel Prize to him, had pre¬ 
pared an address in reply; but he was 
too ill to read it. With his customary 
modesty he disclaimed any credit for 
himself, his paper reading in part: 

“If 1 considered this great honor, 
the Nobel Prize, being bestowed on 
myself personally, I could not readily 
accept these congratulations,, due to 
the fact that the achievement, which 
is thus being compensated, is only in 
a small measure my work. It is largely 
the work of the executive, the doctors 
and the staff as a whole, supported 
by grants from the city, the govern¬ 
ment and individuals. I consider that 
the Nobel Prize has been awarded to 
me in my capacity as medical represent¬ 
ative of the Light Institute, and as 
such, it is a profound pleasure for me 
to accept your generous congratu¬ 
lations”. 

o o o 

The world had now recognized the 
immense value of Finsen’s death-fight¬ 
ing, man-made sun, but he himself did 
not for an instant forget the great heal¬ 
ing power of the sun itself! 

It was during the family’s last holi¬ 
day together at the seaside in the sum¬ 
mer of 1904, that Finsen concentrated 
his efforts on vast plans for treating 
those doomed with tuberculosis, with 
sun-baths all over their bodies. The 
powerful arc-light, too, would be used 
for that purpose as well as for healing 
localized spots of infection. While 
Ingeborg pushed his wheel chair along 
the beach, he would think long 
thoughts about his earliest theories on 
the life-giving elements of the sun¬ 
light. Back at their cottage, he would 


rest awhile in the cool of the evening 
and listen to some of his records of 
classical music, of which he had a wide 
selection. To satisfy his longing for 
good music, he had many years before, 
imported from Paris the best Edison 
phonograph that could be had. His 
favorite record now was Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony, that magnificent 
tonal triumph inspired by Schiller’s 
immortal poem, “Ode to Joy”. The 
poet in Finsen thrilled to the beauti- 
iful tones. He had always felt that mus¬ 
ic released the inner tensions, as did 
sunset, sunrise, northern lights and a 
starlit sky. “All these,” he said, “have 
a similar effect on the soul,—the tend¬ 
erness of the soul! This I would wish 
to possess until I die.” 

But there was work to be done. Ali 
his magnificent plans had to be writ¬ 
ten down and carefully revised, and 
now he could no longer write himself, 
only scribble a few notes at intervals. 
But there was one beside him who 
would be to the end, his inspiration, 
guide, nurse and even secretary. That 
person was Ingeborg, the loving wife 
and mother of his three children, 
whose constant courage, sacrifice and 
devotion had shone like a beacon light 
along the lonely path of this struggling 
young scientist, burdened with ill- 
health, and often with discouragement! 
Little credit has been given to this 
self-sacrificing woman, but Finsen 
himself realized that he was dependent 
on her moral support, sympathy and 
understanding, and that without her 
efficient help the success of his aims 
could not have been achieved. 

During the latter part of that sum¬ 
mer, according to his wishes, she was 
with him constantly, ministering to his 
slightest wish. She re-wrote for him his 
scribbled notes, and in the evening 
she would sit patiently taking down 
the revised version of his ideas in her 
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neat hand. If he stopped to rest she 
could always pick up some knitting or 
sewing for the children, until he had 
labouriously worked out some angle 
of his plans for her to put on paper. 

It was a sort of testament he left 
with her, to be bequeathed, through 
her, to a suffering humanity. It was 
at the end of that summer, September 
24, that Finsen died. The soggy blanket 
of fall mists was just beginning to 
spread from the North Sea to obliterate 
the sun that he loved. But perhaps he 
could see in his mind’s eye, a vision 
of the midnight sun in Iceland, the 
land of his father, where the golden 
sunset merges into the glorious sun¬ 
rise of a new day! 

• o o 

After Finsen’s death the Inst¬ 
itute marked time for a decade or 
more, as if some spiritual spark had 
left it with his passing. Yet slowly 
the fame of his work was spreading 
through every civilized country. Its 
echo reached the mountains of Switz¬ 
erland where, like a clarion call re¬ 
sounding from peak to peak, the good 
word was passed from one scientist to 
another, from Bernard to Rollier, and 
from Rollier to his pitiful flock of t.b. 
patients, whom he started marching 
almost in the nude, up hill and down 
dale in the brilliant mountain sun¬ 
shine. Carefully, little by little, he 
charged their bodies with the disease- 
resisting mystery of sunlight, and sent 
them home cured. 

Finally the torch was taken up by 
Dr. Ove Strandberg, and it was this 
tough, though somewhat disbelieving 
Danish scientist, who had the courage 
to use Finsen’s man-made sun on 
patients suffering from various types 
of tuberculosis, and thus proved suc¬ 
cessful in curing t.b. of the throat, 
joints and bones, with light rays. 

Dr. Niels Ryberg Finsen was the first 


determined and relentless fighter of 
(j,eath and disease by means of sunlight. 
In this work he was far ahead of his 
time, and thirty years ahead of Willis 
R. Whitney, the Schenectady chemical 
engineer, who with his discoveries 
opened up the way for combating an¬ 
other devastating disease of humanity. 
To the medical profession Finsen’s 
ideas and theories seemed bizarre and 
impractical, and it is not surprising 
that it took a long time before they 
would even listen to him. 

“What is more astounding,” says 
Paul De Kruif, “is our own modern 
negligence to make thorough use of 
what he discovered. His machine sub¬ 
stitute for the sun’s life-giving light is 
the most powerful single weapon now 
existing for the death fight against all 
kinds of tuberculosis”. 

Reproduction of photograph of Dr. Finsen by 
courtesy of Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
Inc., Publishers, New York. 
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by trained shoe experts 
who will sell you shoes 
with style, comfort 
and beauty! 

Be sure you 
visit 

Macdonald 

SHOE STORE LTD. 

492-4 MAIN ST. 

“Just South of the City Hall” 



CONVENIENT, SAFE 
PAYABLE AT PAR 

Protect yourself by send¬ 
ing your money this safe, 
convenient way. For ready 
cash while travelling, 
play safe with travellers’ 
cheques. Obtainable at 
any Canadian National 
Railways station, express 
office or write 

Canadian National Express 

Money Order Dept. 

360 McCri'li Street - Montreal 


When in a Rush for Materials 

WE ARE AS NEAR TO YOU AS YOUR TELEPHONE 


We pride ourselves on efficient handling of both country and city orders. 
We invite you to test our Speed. Large stocks of every conceivable item 
cut delay. Ask for the brand you prefer, if we haven’t got it we will pro¬ 
cure it for you. Anything in the painters supply line, including wallpaper 
no matter how small, if procurable, we will get it for you. ECONOMIZE 
BY PURCHASING ALL YOUR REQUIREMENTS UNDER THE 
ONE ROOF. 

When in a hurry reach for your telephone and call 25 851 or 25 852 


THE WESTERN PAINT CO. LTD. 

“THE PAINTERS’ SUPPLY HOUSE SINCE 1908” 


121 CHARLOTTE STREET 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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INDEPENDENT FISH CO. 

LTD. 

941 Sherbrook St. Winnipeg 

Phone 22 331 

WHOLESALE FISH MERCHANTS 


FRESH-FROZEN & SMOKED FISH 


IMPORTED HERRING 

'1 

___ 


DODGE — DE SOTO — DODGE TRUCKS 


BREEN 

MOTORS 

LIMITED 

GUARANTEED USED CARS 
247 MAIN STREET SOUTH — WINNIPEG, MAN. 
Johnson Outboard Motors — Peterborough Boats 


£e Wi,e . . QUINTONIZE 

call 

423 611 


•CLEANERS 


FURRIERS 
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WHEN SENDING 

Money 

Overseas 

SEND IT 

• QUICKLY 

• EASILY 

• SAFELY 

BY 

Canadian 

Pacific 

Express 

Foreign Remittances 

Any Canadian Pacific office 
will send money abroad for 
you ... quickly ... courteously 
. . . efficiently. 

Remember this next time 
you wish to send money to 
relatives, friends or business 
associates. 


6a/tuu£tA/K (Paa^tc 


a. 

§». Sacbal 


Funeral Service 


• 


PHONE 27324- 


Bardal Block 

843 Sherbrook St. Winnipeg 




LAUNDERERS DRY CLEANERS 


FUR STORAGE 


Telephone 21 374 


Number One Quality 

Milk 

Cream 

and 

Butter 

PHONE 201101 

MODEM DAIRIES LTD 
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Baldwinson’s Bakery 

BREAD, PIES, CAKES, PASTRIES & 
ICELANDIC SPECIALTIES 

749 ELLICE AVE. PHONE 37 48G | 


IT'S THE FLAVOR . . . 

BRYCE'S 

KITCHEN STAR 

MILK-GLO 

BREAD 

SOLD ONLY AT YOUR GROCERS 


Keystone Fisheries Ltd. & 
Perfection Net & Twine Co. 


G. F. Jonasson, Pres. & Man. Director 
101 SCOTT BLOCK, WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Phone 95 227-8 


WATCHES 

DIAMONDS 

SILVERWARE 

GIFTS 

JEWELLERY 

Better Quality for Less 

447 PORTAGE AVE. - WINNIPEG 
Also in Brandon 

Eggert S. Feldsted 
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Plastering Stucco 

Ornamental 

H. SIGURDSON 

& SON LTD. 

Plastering Contractors and Builders 

H. Sigurdson 

H. M. Sigurdson 

1147 Ellice Ave. 

1153 Ellice Ave. 

Phone 31670 

Phone 726 860 


ALWAYS ask your 
Grocer for 

"BUTTER-NUT 

BREAD" 

Rich as Butter — Sweet as a Nut 


CO. LTD. 


PHONE 37 144 




f 

L/J I 

YOU LIKE IT-IT LIKES YOU 




Langrill Funeral Home 

435 Eveline Street 
SELKIRK, MAN. 

★ 

Phone 202 

* 

AMBULANCE SERVICE 
24 Hour Service 
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